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DON RODERICE; OR, THE ENTRANCE OF THE MOORS 
INTO SPAIN. 


Barrp Prize Porm, sy H. W. Haruaway, New Jersey. 


OLEDO’S towers, in deep’ning shadows, rise, 
And rear their silvered crests amid the light 

Of earth’s fair moon which sails full-orbed on high, 
And looks benignly down on castle walls; 
Where to and fro, upon the battlements, 
Now lost within the shadow of a tower 
And now emerging to the moonlight soft, 
The sentinels pace: with even step and firm. 
No sound the silence breaks, save soldier tread, 
And save the flood of Tagus’ sullen stream 
That chafes the stones and grumbles ’neath the bridge, 
For songs and mirth that issue from the court 
Come not thus far, but linger till they’re lost 
Amid the black and silent winding streets. 
Within those palace walls, high revelry 
And sport delight Don Roderick, King of Spain, 
And Elyata, his new-wedded bride. 
Don Roderick—a king of power, a youth 
Of splendid and majestic mien, that won 
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All hearts by his magnificence and pomp ; 

But now, through fortune’s touch and rare success 
His wide domains at peace, with soft delights 
His iron heart was all dissolved in joy. 

On this fair eve through all his spacious court 
Loose minstrelsy rang loud, and wassail shout ; 
And soft voluptuaries passed the hours 

In dancing or partaking of the feast. 

While Roderick, amid the blaze of light, 
Surrounded by his courtiers rich attired, 

And silken banners, courtly tapestries, 
Resplendent in his gorgeous dress and crown, 
His gay and happy guests did urge and cheer. 








A herald enters, fleet of foot, yet slow 
As best with courtliness and grace comports, 
And low obeisance making, utters forth 

This word: “Count Julian and his Lady, Sire.” 
Retiring then, a silence falls on all 

As they, expectant, wait the coming guests. 
Count Julian stood for Spanish temporal power 
Upon the Afric shore and held in check 

Th’ advancing hosts of Moslems, as a dam 
Restrains the eager flood that would outbreak. 
Here then he came to pledge his noble Lord 
His faith, and in the court his daughter place. 
With staid advance he enters, and the king 

Full graciously his minister receives. 

By noble words he greets his lord and says, 
Presenting him the virgin young and fair, 

“ My Lord, to thy protection I confide 

My daughter, yet of tender years; be thou 

To her as father to his child, and lead 

Her in the virtuous paths. No greater pledge 
Of my allegiance here could I present.” 

Thus fair Florinda entered Roderick’s court 

To serve as handmaid to the new-wed queen. 
Within a garden near the river’s bank, 

Where fragrant shrubs and flowers perfumed the air, 
And fountains gushed, and rhythmic waterfalls 
Fell over mossy stones and one could hear 

The murmur of the Tagus flowing deep, © 

And songs of birds of every tuneful kind, 

The queen and all her maidens spent the hours 
Until high noon had passed in sultry Spain. 
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Here, from a casement framed with ivy vines, 
The fair ones in the grove the king observed, 
And saw how lovelier far Florinda shone 
Than all the virgins in that lovely group. 
Then straightway was his breast inflamed with love 
That steeped his heart as in a blinding cloud ; 

And eagerly his eyes did feast, and e’en 

At once he sought her side, and every day, 

That he might give expression to his soul, 

And read, perhaps, in her coy looks that she 

Had for his fervid love an answering one. 

But ever with her virgin modesty, 

Her sole defense, she held her eyes on virtue. 

Failed all requests and warm entreaties failed, 
Florinda’s cheek was blanched with rage and shame; 
She spurned the love unlawful in his heart 

And fain would crush the passion in his breast. 

Then Roderick’s heart was yet more deep. inflamed— 
The passionate heart to reason listens not— 

And what before was his, a simple love, 

A curséd, sordid passion now became. 

Florinda prayed instead he take her life 

Than bring her agony by such a crime. 

In vain the pledge to Julian, prayers in vain; 

Her virtue but increased his base desire 

Till chastity, more dear than life, was lost 

With maiden tears. 


A ship bounds o’er the sea, 
Impetuous, yet all too slow for him 
Who bears a secret packet for the lord 
That holds the Afric coast against the Moors; 
But now ere long the haven’s reached and swift 
The messenger, with eager sandals, gains 
The court and audience before the count. 
The seal is broken—and Don Julian’s brow 
More rage reveals than curses half expressed. 
Forever shrewd, he seeks a vengeance cruel 
And, plan secured, his skillful part performs. 
He enters Roderick’s court as vassal true. 
A smiling face may screen a traitorous heart. 
With clever art, obsequious withal, 
Count Julian from his king rare favor won 
And gave his word in counsel sought, and urged 
The sending troops to guard the Lybian shore. 
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This gained, forth from Toledo’s walls he goes 
With blessings from the king and all his court, 
—Florind’ accomp’ning on a palfry white— 
And once again his Afric home has reached. 
Then straightway Julian sought the Moorish camp 
And lay before thrice eager ears his plan. 
’Neath Barbary hills, in pastoral vale, the camp 
Of Arab warriors lay, the crescent horde 
Which Musa led, the famous Moorish Chief, 
And Taric, vet’ran of full many a rout. 
In Oriental splendor Musa sat 
And met the Christian Goth with graciousness. 
Before his noble presence then the count 
Appeared and said, “‘ My brother Nosiér, 
The time that’s past has seen us foes, and brave, 
But unto thee in peace I come, and thou 
Canst make of me thy true and faithful friend. 
No country now, nor sovereign king have I, 
For both in righteous vengeance I renounce ; 
For both I hate and, wounded past relief, 
Nought but revenge my smarting pain can sooth. 
Aid, Musa, and thy hand shall rule all Spain, 
A land whose streams are all of choicest wine 
And every tree bears fruit.” 
Then Musa’s soul 
Was filled with joy, for long he’d wished to hold 
In glorious conquest such a land as Spain. 
Through all the camp the word of Julian spread, 
And brought delight to every warrior’s heart, 
And ’round the fires the tales of Spain were told, 
And this new song was sung by Merl, the bard: 
A new land spreads before our eyes, 
Invites our conquering arms. 
A land beneath serenest skies, 
Possessed of choicest charms. 
Its soil as rich as Syrian soil, 
Its flowers like India’s flowers: 
A land where labor is not toil 
And easy wealth is ours. 
Its air as sweet as Yemen’s clime, 
Its mines like rich Cathay ; 
No land so fair in Musa’s time 
Was known to Islam sway. 
With cautious measures Musa tried the Count, 
And, satisfied, sent forth his troops across 
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The straits of Hercules. Them Taric led, 


And reached the rock of Calpe where he placed 
The Moorish standard in Mahomet’s name. 


One perfect eve, ere Taric with his troops 
Gibralta’s rock had gained, there came within 
The shadows of Toledo’s towers two men 
Of venerable mien, with snowy beards and long, 


And vestments white which fell and swept the ground; 
Girt ’round with bands all finely wrought with stars 
And zodiac signs, from which hung keys of strange 
And monstrous form. The sentinels passed, they come 
With reverent step before Don Roderick’s throne, 


And speak to him with low, impressive tone: 





Know, Gracious King; know, Noble Lord, 
The import of our sober word, 
Know when god Hercules the brave, 
In years which now lie in the grave, 
Upreared the pillars at the gate 
Where runs the rock-bound ocean strait, 
He built near old Toledo’s site 
A tower of charmed and mystic might. 
Prodigious strength preserved its fate 
From time and change and stormy hate. 
With magic art he closed the door, 
Which none shall open evermore. 
Within its awful precincts closed 
A fearful secret is imposed ; 
And none shall ope’ escaping woe 
Inflicted by a powerful foe. 
We come to thee by his command, 

As unto every king we came, 
To bid thee place a lock and band 

Upon the portal’s pond’rous frame. 


Thus spoke the aged men and, reverencing 
With manner most profound, departed hence. 
Don Roderick’s heart with eagerness was fired, 
And warm expectancy; and heeding not 


The counsel of Urbino,* old and wise, 
He fixed his purpose to explore the tower: 


“ For was he not a pagan Hercules? 











* Urbino was Archbishop of Toledo at this time. 
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And ought I not this wealth to consecrate— 
For wealth there is beneath this spell profound— 
To uses of a true and holy faith?” 

Forth from Toledo’s walls King Roderick rode, 
Accompani’d by a train of cavaliers 

And courtiers all bedight in silk and gold, 
With gorgeous trappings, silken pageantry, 





And crossed the bridge that joins the rocky steeps 


Of Tagus; winding then far up the road 

That leads among the lofty mountain tops, 

He came before the necromantic tower. 

Upon a bold and barren rock, alone, 

With none but crags and precipices steep 

To bear it company, in grandeur stern, 

The tower stood ; supported by four beasts— 
Four brazen lions which surpassed in height 
A man on horse. Rare jasper walls it had, 
And colored marbles so arranged by skill 

As well to represent the warlike deeds 

Of heroes who had fought long, long ago. 

The morning sun shone on these jasper walls 
With such effulgence as to daze and blind. 
Roderick approached the towering rock amazed 
And filled with awe, and saw the narrow arch, 
The door of iron enclasped with ribs of steel, 
On either side of which the old men stood. 
With terror heard they Roderick’s command, 
And trembling both with fear and age essay’d 
The keys to fit and rusty locks to turn. 

Their feeble efforts met with ill success, 

Nor could the strength of all the door undo. 
Enraged at this, came Roderick forth and lo! 
He scarce had touched it when the portal fell ! 
With rush and roar a tempest wind escaped, 
So damp! and cold! as from a hundred tombs! 
With awe and fear Don Roderick went within 
Preceded close by torches high which served 
The gloom and noxious air to dissipate. 
Before a door a brazen figure stood, 

Gigantic frame! of aspect fierce and stern, 








Which raised on high, as Roderick’s men approached, 


A mighty mace and dealt resounding blows 
Upon the quaking earth. Dismayed, they halt, 
And on his breast-plate read in letters tall : 
I act my part. Then Roderick gained his heart, 
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And solemnly advancing spoke and said, 
“ Whoe’er thou art, list’? to my prayer and know 
I come not violence here to do, but fain 
Would seek the myst’ry of this charméd tower.” 
The figure paused, and through the monstrous door 
Passed king and train impatient in their haste. 
Within a chamber rare and sumptuous, 
Whose walls were set with gems and precious stones, 
From which arose a lofty jeweled dome, 
The courtiers stood with admiration dumb. 
No aperture admitted light of day, 
But everywhere a softened, lustrous gleam 
Shone from the walls and rendered all distinct. 
Beneath the dome, of alabaster stone 
A table stood, of rarest traceries 
And carvings, and in Grecian signs inscribed 
When Heracles had founded here the tower. 
On this there sat a golden casket, wrought 
In strange designs and rich with pearls and gems ; 
Upon the lid these words in rubies shone: 

I hold the myst’ry of the tower, 

A king alone can open me ; 

But he who shall my secrets see 

Has near approached his fatal hour. 
Don Roderick boldly seized the chest, despite 
The chidings of his counselors, and proud, 
Broke ope the lock and laid the contents bare. 
A parchment roll two copper tableis bound ; 
This and this only did the coffer hold. 
Unfolding it he met a curious sight: 
Figures of painted men on foot and horse, 
Of fierce demeanor, clad in turbans red 
And colored cloaks, with scimitars at side 
And bows upon their backs, and here and there 
Bright pennons each with Arabic device: 
Behold the men to hurl thee from thy throne. 
Don Roderick read and paled before the thought. 
While yet they looked, behold! a sound of war 
’*Rose from the roll, the figures slowly moved, 
And clash of arms and shouts were faintly heard. 
Then louder grew the sounds; and spreading forth, 
The parchment rolled in larger folds and soon 
Had filled the room and mingled with the air! 
The din and roar increased, the tramp of steeds 
The blast of trumps and clash of cymbals joined ; 
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And battle axes, scimitars and darts 
Their music rang, while dying groans and yells 

Of vict’ry raised discordant notes around. 

Then failed the Cross, the standard in the dust ; 
The Crescent followed close in swift pursuit. 

A warrior, mailed in steel like to the king, 

A war-horse rode—Orelia ; swift he fled ; 

But soon the horse without a rider dashed 

Along the field ; and all of Spain was lost. 

Don Roderick from the tower rushed forth in haste; 
The old men at the portal both lay dead. 

The heavens o’ercast with dark and heavy clouds 
Spoke out in angry tones both loud and deep, 

Then with a roar the tower burst forth in flames, 
That every stone consumed, and everywhere 

The ashes fell a drop of blood was found. 


Taric the Moor, advancing with his host 
And meeting Roderick on the battle field, 

Fought fierce and long, and won the day; and when 
The evening shadows fell athwarit the scene, 

Orelia fied alone, his rider lost. 


For many years within a lonely cave 
Dwelt two old men, a hoary friar grave, 
And Roderick, a humble penitent. 

And when the centuries had faded out, 
And generations passed the silent vale, 

A child was sporting in a quiet field 
Upon a stone with this inscription cut: 
Here lies Don Roderick, last of Gothic Kings. 





FRAGMENTS—FROM A LATELY-READ MS. OF THE 
COTTERAL COLLECTION. 


(Berne an Account OF THE First West Saitinc AMONG THE NORSEMEN.) 


[Of the Passion of Raud.] 


OW the aged man Kolbiorn dwelt further to the north- 
ward. And he was loved of all. His voice had more 
might than a hundred battle-axes, and by a word he could 
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part the fury of spears. All alone he lived, save one daugh- 
ter, Rachka. And she was very fair. Now he was exceed- 
ing jealous of her, and regarded not with favor those who 
looked with eyes of love upon his daughter. Only once did 
; I see the maiden, and I saw her by chance, yet had my 
heart gone from me. Now it chanced that I came to know 
the sage, Kolbiorn, and was made welcome in his halls, yet 
I saw no answering passion in the eyes of Rachka, and I 
was angered in my heart. . . ° ? " 


























[Of the Ring-of-Odin.] 


I have said that it was further to the east where dwelt the 

elder of the great Ring-of-Odin. . ° . ” 

Nor can I tell more of this clan save that all its members 

are sworn by an oath. Therefore is one suspected of being 

: of the Ring-of-Odin held in great awe of others. Skilled 
are its elders in magic, and theirs is the knowledge of the 

runes. And there can no redress be found for what deeds 

it may do. Men have been found dead in their halls. * * 

There could be seen no wound at all on their bodies, nor 

mark of violence, save a small crimson spot which glowed 

on the white of the flesh, even as a drop of blood upon 

snow. In divers places was it found: on the forehead of 

one, the breast of a second, and yet on the arm of a third, 

and when the men and women saw the mark they feared 

and trembled, and they said, “it is the blood-star of the 

‘ Ring-of-Odin.” Now none knew the name of this elder, 
save that he was called Hiska (that is, the grey-beard), 
because of his wondrous age, for three generations had 
beheld him still in his place. One grand-son he had named 
Eric, and he was fair-haired and strong; beautiful of face, 
but revengeful of heart, and because of his pride held his 
head above the level of his fellows. And he hated me, and 
Iiiim. Now he was not of the bold kind, but a coward at 
heart and dared not strike me openly, lest I should slay 
him. But he put a watch over me and sought to do me 
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some secret mischief. Now he too loved the maiden 
Rachka and desired her, but was not a welcome guest in 
the house of Kolbiorn. And since I was preferred over 
him, therefore was he all the more bitter against me. * * 


[Of the Summons. } 


And yet again the voice called to me, saying: “Thy 
father’s name is Ral. Of his oath and of his mission thou 
shalt know hereafter. Thou knowest the King-of-Odin. 
Hear then that it seeks to slay him. For this reason he 
comes not hither himself, nevertheless he would bear thee 
away from this land where is naught but death for him. 
Thou art a man; wilt thou join him and his band? And 
I said “Aye, gladly! Take me!” ° ° ° ° 





[ Of the Ship of Thor.] 


Long and low was she built, not square as I was wont to 
see, and her sails were even larger than her hull. Very 
lightly she sat on the water as a sea bird, and she shone 
with steel. On each sail was figured a hammer, midlner, 
the war-badge of Thor the Thunderer. At the peak was 
the hammer of Thor, and on the blades of the sweeps the 
hammer of Thor, and on her crest and upon her masts the 
hammer of Thor. ° of . ° ° . . 

Now Einar was this one’s name, and for his wisdom he 
was greatly respected by all, and he too wore upon his 
breast the sign of the hammer. ° * : . : 

Often did I ask many questions, for I burned within me 
to know their name and wherefore they had banded them- 
selves together, but this could not be told me. Many times, 
also, did I inquire for Ral my father, but * . : 


[ Of the Sailing to Dosker Fjord.] 


And now, at last, sailed we toward the north and I was 
glad, for Einar had said “there go we to meet our chief.” 
And lo! when we neared the land, then saw I the long 
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arm of Dosker Fjord stretching out to sea, and my heart 
was filled with desire to behold Rachka, the daughter of 
Kolbiorn. As for me, as I gazed toward the land, the 
thought of meeting Rachka, whom I loved, seemed more 
pleasant than that of meeting Ral the father, whom mine 
eyes had never beheld. Then went I to Einar and asked 
leave to visit the shore, but he would not. And it came to 
pass that when we came near, all save sufficient to work 
the ship went below, and it was silent. Moreover, when 
we anchored, these too disappeared, therefore at nightfall 
was the deck deserted save by me. Now as I gazed at the 
village lying in the starlight, I was tempted. “Surely,” I 
said within myself, “long before the old-man Einar has 
perceived it, I will return, and all things will be as before.” 
x * * ~ * * * 


[Of the Slaying of Kolbiorn.] 


And I guarded myself as I pushed off in the boat. Dusk 
lay heavy on the land as I made fast and ran with swift feet 
to the village, ° ° ° for her father lay sick 
unto death in an inner room. But my love was as a fire 
which rose in my throat and mastered me, and burning 
words came forth. before I could know them. And they 
justly terrified the maiden and called a low cry from her 
lips. And I was angered that my passion was unanswered, 
and I threw oft all bonds, so that I knew not nor cared 
what my lips uttered. And she trembled and gazed past 
me and another cry escaped her. I wheeled and there 
before me stood the old man Kolbiorn. * ° ° ° 

Then he spake, and the biting scorn of his words roused 
my fury. “Thou!” he said,— Thou who so often hast 
eaten at my board art then the one to sting me. Leave my 
hall! Let it not not behold thy form again, and hereafter 
will I care how I put my faith in the son of a sea-robber!” 
And behold, I was cut by the bitterness of the taunt and 
my mind remembered not his former friendship, but all 
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thought fled away save the bitter hatred which sprang up 
then. Wild, I sprang toward him and struck him a single 
blow that he fell. As I smote him and he fell, for the 
third time did Rachka cry aloud, but this time with a cry 
exceeding sorrowful, and with the cry, rushed forward and 
fell still and white upon the body of the old man and one 
arm encircled his neck. Now in falling, his head struck 
against a sharp corner and a deep and ghastly wound, 
through which the brain oozed forth, was cleft in his fore- 
head. And the blood ran down his face, matting his white 
hair and beard and staining the arm of Rachka lying 
motionless upon his body. Perfectly quiet he Jay, and I 
knew not whither to turn. And now, as I gazed, the same 
voice that had tempted me on the ship said, “‘ Why art 
thou waiting? For the strong men to seize thee? Is it 
not thy opportunity, and canst thou bring back the dead?” 
And I listened, and said within myself, “ At least thou shalt 
not be left for the proud Eric!” So I gathered up the still 
maiden in my arms, and by another door, under cover of 
the sheltering darkness, fled toward the shore. And well 
it was that I did so, for the girl’s cry had aroused others, 
and even then I heard voices behind me as I ran, and fear 
lent wings to my boat and might to my arms. . . 


[Of the Taking of Ral.} 


There was heard no word nor whisper; all were listening 
for the faintest sound. Over the water they came—shrieks 
and shouts of men—and the cries came near and nearer, 
till they spread along the shore, for the blood on the maid- 
en’s arm had left a red drop on the lintel, showing my way, 
and the sand had betrayed my steps. Also had the kell- 
stone been stumbled upon and found. Therefore was the 
shore lined with an excited crowd, thirsting to avenge the 
blood of Kolbiorn. But they perceived not our vessel, 
shrouded in the blackness of waveand sky. * * * 
And I perceived that the minds of the ship’s company 
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were not on the flaming brands of the villagers, but further 
up the strand, and behold, there a spark of red light shining 
unmoved. Then came the cry of a sea-mew thrice repeated. 
Dark and confused was all then ; a shout of exultation, and 
a noise as of spears upon shields. Wee saw the torches move 
swiftly up the beach, till they rested where had shone the 
red light. A wild rush and a silence, and then rang out a 
terrible sound—the kald-song of the hunter—the shout of 
the vanquisher. . ° ° . . * * 

And behold, the red light and the sea-mew’s scream were 
the signals of Ral, my father. For my stolen errand had I 
taken the boat which would, long before this, have landed 
safe on his ship its chief. I, unhappy one, and through dis- 
obedience. ° ° ° ° ° Ms ° ° 

And Einar said, “ Ral is not dead, but a captive; yea, the 
gods help him, for when it shall become noised abroad that 
he weareth the hammer of Thor, then will he surely die, for 
I fear me the Ring-of-Odin.” Then went I to Einar and 
knelt before him and confessed all, even the slaying of the 
old man Kolbiorn. ° . ? ° . . * 


[Of the Curse of Rachka.] 


Now all these things had happened quickly, it being yet 
early in the night, and not yet had I looked upon Rachka 
since [ laid her on mine own couch of skins. And I longed 
to look upon her, and though at first I had cursed myself 
that a maiden should bring all this upon me, yet as I knew 
I had periled much to gain her, the more fiercely did I love 
her. And I went to the part of the ship where she lay, and 
she lay with her face from me and turned not. But when 
I spoke, she lifted up her face and cried aloud, and her 
countenance was as the countenance of the dead, and as she 
raised her arm, I saw the dark stain of clotted blood. Then 
she spoke, lifting her arms, and her eyes looked not at me 
but as though gazing a great distance. On her face sat the 
same look of horror she wore when she had gazed past me 
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to behold the hoary Kolbiorn, and I saw the shadow of 
things strange and terrible in her eyes. And I trembled, 
for her words sounded not like the words of the gentle 
Rachka, but like one of the Elda maidens when the prophe- 
sies of Ess fall from their lips. And she cursed me with a 
great curse, so that I stopped my ears and fled from her. 
* * * 











* * * 





* * 








[Of the Witness of the Blood.} 


Then did I bind my clothing upon my head and let my- 
self down into the sea and swam to shore, and when I 
had dressed, concealed myself until light, and betook my- 
self to the village. By the murder of Kolbiorn and the 
mong of Rachka, had the whole country been aroused. 

* * Now I had landed above the vil- 
lage, and entered it on the northern side, not pondering 
that if I had come from mine own village, I should have 
entered it on the southern, but of this I thought not of at 
the time. And behold, I had scarce entered it when I 
came upon Eric the son of the Elder. He was with a 
number of the villagers, and a sneer was upon his face as 
he spoke to me. ° . . * . 

Now all the while I perceived Eric held mistrust in his 
eyes, yet did I lift a bold front and went with him. And 
when we came to the hall where the body lay, still did he 
narrowly observe me, so that I hardened myself and gazed 
upon his countenance with unmoved face. Then, thinking ) 
by very boldness to hush suspicion, I put forth my hand to 
raise the cloth covering the wound, as though to look upon 
it, but as I drew away the band it scratched the temple and 
broke the clot of blood, and behold! a tiny stream of red 
trickled down over the dead face. Then did I make haste 
to cover it, lest it should be seen of the rest, for all know 
that when one has been slain by violence, if the murderer 
draw nigh and touch him, the wound will bleed a little. 
And lo, the blood cried out against me! ° . * 
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But when Eric saw, he snatched the cloth from out my 
hand, calling aloud to the people, “Quick! See! The 
wound bleeds! A sign!” And at the cry they rushed in 
and saw it. And they, in wonder, halted at the entrance, 
and so we stood for an instant—I on one side and on the 
other Eric—pointing to the witness, and between us the 
corpse of the old man with the blood upon his whited brow. 
And I trembled and gazed till the blood swept back from 
my heart. Then did Eric, turning to the men, cry, “ Be- 
hold! Know ye not the sign? Did he not touch the body 
to lift the face-cloth, and see ye not how the wound bleeds 
at the touch? What more do ye want?” “Thou liest!” 
lsaid, “ Thine own hand has just lifted the cloth! See!” 
(I turned to the men who had entered.) “See! Hath he 
not yet the bandage in his hand?” And they looked and 
it was even so, for he had snatched it from me. “See the 
lie in his mouth when he said ‘ he lifted it.’” And they 
gazed from one to another in doubt, and knew not which 
lied and which spake the truth, * * . * ° 


[Of the Accusation.] 


Then said Eric, “Even then was I far from the place with 
my comrades. Ask, and so will they swear unto thee! But 
where wert thou, O young Viking?” And I answered 
with a bold lie: “ Late last night did I leave Thelemark, to 
come hither.” “ Forsooth,” said Eric, “for one who has 
travelled far, art thou strangely fresh and unwearied, and 
thou bearest no marks of travel on thy attire!” * * * 
But I went on. “And ye, O my friends, who have known 
me! Judge now between him and me. Ye know how that 
I was a frequent visitor in these halls, and lived in friend- 
ship with Kolbiorn—yea, and was even favored of Rachka, 
who, they tell me, is disappeared, while this Eric, ye know 
well, tried to win her, but could not.” And Eric cried out, 
“A lie!” “Yea,” I said, “and lost the friendship of Kol- 
biorn, and was forbidden his house, so that it was the com- 
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mon talk of the village. Know ye not I speak truly?” 
And they knew that it was so. * * * * * 


[Of the Slaying of Kalburg.] 

Now as I drew near, they ceased speaking, and I boldly 
addressed them and said, “‘ Has there been no trace found 
of the murderer, by which ye may know him?” And Eric 
spake, with his eyes upon me the while: “ Yea, of a truth, 
was one taken along the shore whither the footsteps pointed, 
who fought hard and long. Four of the village he smote 
that they died, and for this alone will he deservingly sufter 
death.” Then I said, ‘“‘ Where have ye placed him, for I 
would look upon him?” And one answered, “ He lies 
bound in the stone-keep in the market place, but none may 
see him save those that have to do with him. To-morrow 
morning will he be shown to the people, and then his death 
is assured because of the death of the four slain.” * * * 

And suddenly a voice accosted me roughly, bidding me 
go no further, and behold! an armed man sitting on either 
side of the keep! And as I looked, I saw in the one who 
had challenged me, a man whose only son I had rescued 
when, swimming, he had liked to drown. Now this man 
loved me, because of his son, but I feared the other, whose 
face was also known to me, for his heart was cruel. * 
* * * And when by this artifice, I had 
brought about my wish, and the man departed, I followed 
him guardedly, lest I should fall into some snare of Eric’s. 
Now to-day were the four slain to be buried, as is the cus- 
tom, and also the old man Kolbiorn, and the affair, I 
knew, would draw out the whole village to see it. Even 
now I perceived that the streets were deserted, and saw 
people hasting out of the village toward the burying-ground. 
In the center of the village was the market-place, and round 
it in a circle were the houses of the villagers built. From 
the open, ran the streets, everyway like the rays of the sun. 
Now while the man Kalburg passed down one street, I 
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passed down another. When we were a little distance 
from the open, I ran forward, crossed the distance lying 
between, and behind the angle of a wall, waited. Man 
cannot scent danger as a wild beast, and he suspected 
nothing. Only one pace he took beyond me, and I was 
upon him. . ° ¥ * But my better 
thought said: “Leave it not, lest perchance it betray 
thee!” So I lifted the body, and bore it to the window of 
the dwelling whose walls had hidden me, and I pushed it 
over the ledge with a strong push. . * * 


[ Of the Enticing of Harman.] 


Now when I came again to the keep, I approached and 
called the man Harman by name, and I began to converse 
with him. * * = So, finally, I persuaded him 
saying: “Go now. I will watch here lest the prisoner 
break his bonds. Lend me thy knife. So! If he move, 
he shall feel its edge.” So he departed. * * * 


[ The Blood-Star of the Ring-of-Odin.] 

And I ran and stooped to the low door of the keep, cry- 
ing “ Ral, my father!” “He heareth not, for his life is 
faint within him,” I thought within myself, for he had lain 
all that morning without food or drink. Then I threw my- 
self flat on my face, with the knife between my teeth, and 
as the snake creeps, so I crept through. Py ee, ae 
He lay on his side, and his hands were bound behind his 
back by thongs about the wrist, and blood was dried upon 
them where they had cut into the flesh. 4 ae 
And when I had looked, I saw—a little spot of crimson 
sparkling full in the centre of Thor’s hammer. So, he was 


dead; the vengeance of the Ring-of-Odin had been accom- 
plished. ok ok * * ok ok *K tk * 


[Of the Flight of Raud.] 
And behold, when this cry came, I trampled down my 
despair and came out. It was old Harman, and when he 
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saw me, he spake with shortened breath—“ I thought when 
I saw thee not that thou hadst smelt the danger and fled! 
The hounds are after thee, thirsting for thee. Even as I 
went my way toward the burying-ground, I met those 
returning with arms in their hands and blood in their eyes. 
And they told me how that a man had run in amongst the 
people crying out that he had been hired of Eric to watch 
thee; how he saw thee lying in wait, and saw thee slay 
Kalburg, my companion. Also had Eric arisen and told 
how the wound of Kolbiorn had bled at thy touch,—how 
thou camest in at the wrong side and covered it with a lie, 
and roused bitter hate against thee, boldly charging thee 
with slaying Kolbiorn and stealing the maiden Rachka, 
saying thou wert mad with love of her. So that the people 
who before loved thee, are now raging for they life. But 
in my heart I said, ‘It is a lie, and I will save him who 
once saved mine own son.’ And I sent them in a wrong 
way, and thither have they rushed after thee, but soon they 
will be on thy track like hungry wolves. Now haste thee, 
and sometime, when thou art safe, think how that I have 
repaid thee.” And I ran. i ee, -- a * 


[Of the Killing of the One who Ran.] 


On I sped, and on sped my pursuers with death in their 
hands. Only one could run with me, and he was a youth 
whom I had seen in speech with Eric. Now there lived 
none in all the country who could pass me in climbing, so 
could I reach the cliff I were safe. But still he gained on 
my track. Then I said, “he shall die!” So, when I per- 
ceived that he must of necessity overtake me, I rested myself 
and ran more slowly. ” ° ° And he, seeing 
me stumble and lie still as I had fallen, thought me stunned, 
and running up, bent over, drawing no weapon, to bind me. 
Then my knife flashed into his heart. The rest I feared 
not, and ran easily to the cliff. Then, searching, I found a 
little cavern in the rocky wall, and, building up the mouth 
with sand, there I lay hid. a: =e we ee * 
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[The Despair of the Men of Thor.] 


So I was drawn, all but fainting, on to her deck. And 
Einar said, “Speak!” And I answered, “ Ral is dead, and 
once more has Odin’s bloody ring conquered.” And as I 
spake thus despair settled upon the old man’s face, and he 
turned away and went into his own chamber, and despair 
brooded over all the vessel like a storm-cloud on the sea 
* ° Then I spake and said, “ Truly I have sinned 
and done evil in the sight of the gods in stealing the maiden 
whose love I had not, and in staining my hands with blood, 
and because of this is all this trouble come upon me.” And 
I made sacrifices unto Thor and to Freya. ° ° ° 


[Of the West Sailing.] 

And the ship was loosed from the shore, and her head 
was set midway between the north and west, and for two 
months we journeyed on, making no stop nor change, day 
after day. * . * And behold, birds of strange 
plumage skirled above us, and there floated out to us a 


green bush with crimson berries thereon, such as we wot 
not of. *K * K * * XK oK ok * 


[Of the Passing of Rachka, and of the Curse.] 


And when we had come to the spot where I had chosen 
to be landed, then placed I Rachka, still and unresponsive, 
in the stern of the boat, and I lifted up the oars to row. 
And the air was pleasing and soft with summer, and I 
looked on the earth. and she was fair, and hope was singing 
softly in my heart, when the maiden, rising erect in the 
frail boat so that it trembled and rocked, wringing her 
white hands, shrieked and died—falling limp upon me. 
And thus the hope went out of my heart, and the song was 
hushed into everlasting silence. ° ° ° Then 
within me I cursed the gods! One and all alike I cursed 


them, and the curse was exceeding bitter, beyond all gain- 
saying. * * * * * * * * * 
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[Of the Embalming.]} 

Then Einar wrapped the body in a soft covering, winding 
about it a chain of fine gold, and left the face uncovered, 
winding the hair in a coil. And he laid it in a case of 
metal, whose covering within and without was pure gold. 
Over the head was a plate of crystal, and by his arts did he 
make it that it should not decay. And over the casket he 
placed two others of different metals, and riveted them with 
rivets of brass. Round about the middle he bound a ring 
of steel and graved deep into it a word—even the word of 


the mystery of Romma. And he delivered it over into my 
hands. * * * * * * * * * 







[Of the Tower.] 

And there builded I a tower of stone, looking out over 
the water, and the others of the band helped me hew the 
stone and build it. ° ° ° And lo! it is the 
tomb of Rachka even unto this day. * * * * 





THE ADIRONDAOKS. 


SILENCE, deep and heavy as a pall, 
Hangs o’er the woodland, and the massive wall 
Of bristling pines that gird the quiet pond 

Breathe ne’er a whisper; in the depths beyond 
Nature seems resting, hushed in sleep profound. 


Serene and cold, the pallid, hornéd moon 

Sinks down the west, the wild cry of a loon 
Sounds from the farther shore, then stillness reigns 
Again. The flooding moonlight slowly wanes, 
And darkness holds the land safe in her chains. 


Hark! with a crash of rending thunderous sound 
That wakes in echoes all the hills around, 

Some ancient pine that stood the winters’ blast, 
When all but spent, now weakness growing fast, 
O’ercome with age, sinks to the earth at last. 
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Now in the east the first grey streaks of dawn 
Show in the sky, and Venus, star of morn, 
Mounts to her throne to hail the rising sun, 
Whose first bright rays, like heralds, swiftly run 
From peak to peak to tell that day’s begun. 






























A grey belated owl on sturdy driving wing 
Hies to his shade, the thrush and linnet sing, 
And joyous music all the songsters make. 

A swimming stag holds straight across the lake, 
With wid’ning ripples playing in his wake. 


Far from the marts of restless, toiling man 

The sun has witnessed, since he first began 

To climb above the hills, these self same sights. 

And year on year the stars have lit their lights, 

And with the moon have watched them, countless nights. 


Now Progress, with a power that overwhelms, 
With breath of steam invading Nature’s realms, 
Throws back the ages with her steel-clad hand, 
And hill and forest yield to her command. 

The ringing axe reéchoes through the land. 


The choking stream has lost its leaping trout, 

And turns the wheel that threshes like the knout 
Which urges on to work the tired slave. 

Like conquered things the echoing hills behave, 
Shout back their tyrant’s voice from rock and cave. 


The smoky moon in gazing from on high, 
Laments the change, the very breezes sigh, 

The dying forests moan as if in pain. 

No more the thirsty earth invites the rain, 

But parched and black calls on the clouds in vain. 





LITERARY ORITICISM. 


ITERARY criticism, in a limited sense, is the art of in- 
telligently estimating the value of a particular work, 
author or phase of literature. Ir its breadth it is covered 
by Arnold’s definition—* a disinterested endeavor to learn 
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and propagate the best that is known and thought in the 
world.” Literary criticism has been styled “the parasitic 
body of literature,” and has been much condemned for its 
non-creative character. Though it is true that if it were 
not for the prolific past and the book-crammed present it 
would not exist, and though it does not pretend to add 
great monuments of originality and genius to the body of 
literature, yet literary criticism is indispensable and has its 
own undisputed place. 

Modern criticism is marked by a spirit of catholicity, 
prides itself on its impartiality and disinterestedness, and 
looks not only at the form but also at the substance of the 
subject under consideration. Given clear insight and the 
ability to express himself adequately and the willingness to 
do so candidly, and the critic of the modern school is a 
power for good in the world of letters. He can rid it of 
great accumulations of literary rubbish, and by honest 
words, by broad philosophic teaching, may do much toward 
setting up a right standard of literary taste for the reading 
public. By this philosophic treatment and by the exten- 
sion of the author’s thoughts, and the suggestion of new 
thoughts, the advanced critic may yet assume the dual réle 
of critic and creator. Creative power of every kind has its 
epochs of greatness. At times the materials are scarce. Old 
material has all been worked up and very little new has 
been found. The-result is a period of lethargy in inventive 
circles. Ideas are the materials for the literary worker. A 
great mind cannot weave a great literary fabric without these 
idea-materials; if he can find a sufficient number neither in 
himself nor in the world of thought about him, he can best 
employ his time and talent in the preparation of the thought- 
soil for a future growth of ideas, and he can best do this in 
the sphere of literary criticism. 

The purpose of true criticism is sanitary; it seeks to 
remove hurtful growths by the surgeon’s knife of severe 
adverse judgment, to excite a healthy interest in the body of 
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literature by demonstrating its beauties and worth, and to 
give abiding life to young members by careful and sympa- 
thetic treatment. 

Criticism has a lower and a higher function. The lower 
function is to choose from the great stacks of books thrown 
upon the market month by month those which are of merit 
and moment sufficient to justify the public in buying and 
reading. Criticism in this aspect seems somewhat trifling 
and mercenary, yet is very useful. The business or profes- 
sional man who tries to keep in touch with the best of cur- 
rent literature soon finds his task a hopeless one in the face 
of the endless march of books. So he turns to a critic, an 
oracle of letters, a man whose business is the reviewing of 
new books. Lucky for the reader if his chosen arbiter be a 
competent one. 

For the conservative reader, who regards the literature 
of the day as almost wholly ephemeral, and who waits for 
the decision of time to be passed on every author, the higher 
function of criticism is particularly adapted. This function 
takes two forms—the criticism of past and of present 
authors. The former appeals to the conservative reader just 
mentioned. It deals with men whose place in literature is 
pretty clearly defined; it gives a resumé of the thoughts of 
the literary world upon these authors as well as the indi- 
vidual critic’s personal view. Such criticism is valuable in 
diffusing orthodox taste among many readers. Mr. Lowell 
furnishes us an example of this function of criticismi in 
“ Amovg my Books.” The latter form of the higher func- 
tion of criticism is intended to help the reader in judging 
and valuing a book after he has read it. This phase of crit- 
icism is to many a source of pleasure. After reading a 
book it is delightful to turn to the expressed opinion of 
some noted critic and see how far our conclusions regarding 
its merits, and the sensations, pleasurable or otherwise, 
excited in us by the perusal, tally with his. 
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Criticism is not an exact science. There is some question 
as to whether it is even a science at all. When the critic 
analyzes and discusses a work of history or natural science 
he is guided by principles, definite and accurate, belonging 
to the science itself. Not so with esthetic questions. Some 
one says that here the critic must be a “ prophet without 
inspiration.” There is no accepted or tenable standard of 
merit. TJuste is evanescent and unscientific. The one fact, 
upon which he must build his critique, is that he is affected 
in a certain way by the work of art under examination. In 
this lack of premises it is plain that logic cannot assist the 
critic to any great extent; he must depend rather on tact 
and instinct. Feeling, not reasoning, is the process he must 
employ. Of necessity then the “ personal equation ” enters 
largely into any form of wsthetic criticism, and therefore 
into literary criticism. As a consequence this all-important 
personality of the critic is to be the subject of training. The 
conditions upon which depend the critic’s success, the 
essential elements, are three-fold—special taste and knowl- 
edge, insight, and disinterestedness. 

The first requisite involves a decided inclination toward 
the critical study of literature, and a fitness for this gained 
by general knowledge, thorough and ready for use. The 
man who loves literature for its own sake, and who has 
within him a delicate chord, which vibrates in harmony with 
every literary melody and jangles with every unliterary dis- 
cord, will always be a critical law unto himself, even if he 
does not venture to state it to others. General knowledge 
does not postulate liberal education. Yet undoubtedly lib- 
eral education is the best and surest road to its attainment. 
The great critics of the day, such as Lowell, Hutton and 
Dowden, are university men. General kuowledge is essen- 
tial, because it gives the critic a wide range of vision; it 
enables him to understand at once every allusion made by 
an author, and to compare his style with that of others. 
The next great essential is one without which the one 
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just considered is impotent to make a real critic. Insight is 
inborn, not to be found by seeking, more instructive than 
rational. Yet it is intensely real. Matthew Arnold speaks 
of it as “the endeavor to see the object as in itself it really 
is.” It is the criticism of the ideas themselves beneath the 
word-dress in which they are clothed. Insight penetrates 
the shell of the author’s individuality, and finds the kernel 
. of his active, moving thought. The critic owes it to insight 
if, with prophecy to be approved by time, he is able to dis- 
criminate between the real and abiding, and the provisional 
and transitory. 

A man may have special taste, general knowledge and 
real insight, and never be a true critic if he is blinded by 
prejudice, or perverts the truth for partisan or personal rea- 
sons. Disinterestedness is the very jewel of pure criticism. 
Upon this “justness of spirit” rests the ultimate value of 
the critic’s work. The critic is a judge. A righteous judge 
is always impartial. He is never consciously biased, and 
never weighs self in his deliberations. It often takes genu- 
ine moral courage for a critic to exercise perfect freedom of 
thought in his writings, or to make a stand against some 
dominant school of literary thought; but to one who puts 
the great interests of literature before every consideration 
of self, the task becomes more easy. 

In addition to these necessary qualities of the true critic 
there are others which, if in his possession, will enhance the 
value of his work. Sympathy with the past and present is 
almost invaluable. If a man shutting out the thoughts and 
feelings of the present and putting himself back in the en- 
vironment of some past author, can then think and feel like 
the men of that day, he will be in a position to catch more 
fully the spirit of the author’s thought. For contemporary 
criticism sympathy with the present is demanded. Literary 
work dealing with the ideas and beliefs of the day is to be 
interpreted in the light of current thought and current action. 

There should be a moral standard before the eye of the 
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critic. A work that offends his sense of the moral and right 
and which his conscience tells him will be vicious in influ- 
ence, however slight, must be condemned unhesitatingly. 
Morality has a place in literature; the moral element does 
exist, and the critic should insist upon unswerving con- 
formity to its principles. Some critics go to the extreme of 
prudery, seeing the atheistic in everything that is merely 
interrogatory and the immoral in everything that is not 
muffled to the ears and clothed to the toes in garments 
of dead-white meaningless words. Akin to insight, which 
the critic must have, is foresight, which is merely advan- 
tageous.- Like insight, it is innate. The critic either has 
it or has it not; he need not try to manufacture it. This 
foresight is a view of the future in which the critic sees the 
value of a book in after times and the rank to which its 
author will be eventually assigned. This quality is exceed- 
ingly rare. The lack of it was the chief cause of the inade- 
quate criticism passed by seemingly able men on such poets 
as Gray, Keats, Byron and Longfellow. 

In methods critics have always differed and differ still. 
Those who regard the exact words of the author are called 
textual critics. A great deal of Shakespearean criticism has 
been along this line. Irving, Thackeray and Richard Grant 
White are notable textual critics. Rhetorical critics, such 
as De Quincy, Hallam, Lowell and Ruskin, make particular 
study of the form in which the thought is cast, noting the 
beauties and faults of the style employed. The esthetic 
school of critics considers a book as a work of art, and to 
the greatest possible extent applies the canons of art to 
literary criticisms. Thomas Campbell, Coleridge and H. 
N. Hudson represent this school. 

The philosophic critic is the distinct product of modern 
literary thought. He examines the spirit and purpose of 
the work, and taking the author’s dominant ideas as texts, 
constructs an essay of his own—broad and _ philosophic. 
Matthew Arnold, Carlyle and Emerson were such critics ; 
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and such is Mr. Lowell to-day. It is not to be supposed 
that every man named as a critic of one or the other of 
these schools confined himself to its particular method. 
On the contrary, diversity is one of the distinguishing 
marks of a really great critic. 

The positive side of true criticism has hitherto occupied 
our attention; we are now to consider the dangerous ten- 
dencies which the critic must avoid. 

The earliest English criticism—that of Sidney in the 
“ Defense of Poesie ”—took the form of eulogium. In the 
advance of the art of criticism some critics persisted in the 
use of this form. Pushed to the extreme of blind over- 
praise, this becomes one of the most dangerous foes of true 
criticism. Bancroft calls it the “ pestilent patron of medi- 
ocrity.” Indiscriminate praise has ruined many an author 
of promise. The temptation to self-imitation becomes well- 
nigh irresistible, and if once yielded to, the writer is doomed 
to grinding out the same thing time after time. 

Just as much to be dreaded is the tendency seen in the 
next stage of criticism—the authoritative criticism of Samuel 
Johnson and his ilk. This almost inevitably results in dog- 
matism. The criticism of to-day can by no means boast of 
freedom from it. It must be very pleasant for a critic to 
make ex cathedra statements, but the questioning spirit of 
modern readers will not often accept them as conclusive 
arguments. 

Frequently the dogmatic critic is a captious critic too. 
This gentleman makes it his business to find flaws in every 
thing he reviews; he never points out a beautiful thought 
or a well turned sentence, but is delighted to hold up to 
ridicule the author’s least slip. He acts on the principle 
that all good things are in the past, or that there never was 
anything good and never will be this side the millennium. 
If he had a chance to review that, he would surely find 
something out of joint even there. It was probably one of 
this tribe that made Sterne cry out, “Grant me patience! 
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Of all the cants that are canted in this canting world, 
though the cant of hypocrisy may be the worst, the cant of 
criticism is the most tormenting.” 

One of the most provoking specimens in the host of false 
critics, and perhaps a variety of the genus just described, is 
the dblasé critic who “thinks appreciation not good form and 
enthusiasm decidedly bad form.” He is the exponent of a 
dangerous tendency, not only in criticism, but in the whole 
literary, philosophic and religious thought of the age. 

The evil of hasty production is apparent in too much of 
present criticism. Books press on too rapidly for more than 
the barest glance of one who must read them all. The critic 
on the staff of a great newspaper will write a review of a 
book in little more time than he takes in cutting the pages. 
The trouble is that these keen, “ minute-gun ” critics write 
such crisp and entertaining articles, which in reality are 
unfair, dishonest and lacking in judicial treatment. So 
great is his haste that the critic of this order, without read- 
ing the book at all, will often build his review entirely on 
the previously published criticism of some acknowledged 
literary authority. 

Now that the channels of true criticism have been charted 
and the dangerous shoals buoyed, let us pass to the consid- 
eration of the men who have built and steered the ship of 
English criticism. We find no semblance of a critic in 
England until we come to Sir Philip Sidney, whose “ De- 
fense of Poesie” (1581-1586), had a somewhat critical char- 
acter. Yetin writing this work Sidney was actuated by 
very few, if any, of the motives which inspire modern 
critics. The critical idea was still decidedly germinal, and 
remained so for years after Sidney’s time—years of war and 
years of peace, sometimes barren and sometimes fruitful in 
literary creations. Some writers of this period have been 
called critics on very slight grounds, notably the followers 
of Donne, who are said to constitute a school of poetic crit- 
icism. In the course of time criticism came into being in 
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the works of Pope and Dryden, of Johnson and Addison. 
Whatever may be said of much of their critical work, they 
must be credited with fixing and systematizing, to a certain 

degree, the form of criticism. The critical decrees of the 
. autocratic Doctor, and the graceful critiques of Addison’s 
Spectator, though failing to reach the heights of true criti- 
cism, are of real value in the evolution of the art. Critical 
monographs began to appear—treatises such as Lord Kames’ 
“Elements of Criticism,” and Burke’s “‘ Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful.” The real beginning of the modern 
type of criticism is found in the appearance of the Edinburgh 
Review in 1802. This magazine, edited by a coterie of bril- 
liant young men with Jeftrey at its head, discussed politics 
and literature with novel fearlessness. Rival reviews, repre- 
senting other parties and schools, arose, and the future of 
criticism was assured. Partisanship was the particular bane 
of this stage of criticism. Since that time the development 
has been rapid and brilliant. Grant Allen says that there 
was no criticism before this generation. The roll of honor 
contains such names as Gifford, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, 
Hallam, Carlyle and, greatest of all, Matthew Arnold. Mr. 
Arnold was the embodiment of the critical temper. By 
genuine merit he attained the rank of an authoritative 
critic, and rarely misused his authority. With his watch- 
word of “sweetness and light” he made criticism almost 
creative, and with a master hand moulded the literary 
4 taste of his day. 

In our land criticism has not yet reached great propor- 
tions, but is no cause for shame. Irving, Willis, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Bayard Taylor and Whipple, are worthy names 
among the critics of the past. Edwin Percy Whipple is 
the bright particular star of this constellation; though 
occasionally over-generous in his judgments, he possessed 
the essentials for success and demonstrated conclusively 
that an American critic can bea critic. To-day we have 
such reviewers as Howells, Laurence Hutton and James 
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Russell Lowell as evidence that the American critical 
school Aas an existence, and is developing along much the 
same lines as its cousin across the sea. 

In general what Crabb Robinson said to his rather hyper- 
critical friend might be said with considerable truth to 
every real critic: “If all the world were like you there 
would be no work done. Butif there were no one in the 
world like you there would be no work done well.” 











HAPPINESS IN HARMONY. 


HEN music swells in rich, melodious strains, 
A magic spell of peace is spread around. 
The soul, enchanted by the soothing sound, 
Attunes its discords to the sweet refrains. 


The rainbow hues, harmoniously blent, 
Where sunshine smiles across the tears of rain, 
Arch with celestial bow the verdant plain 

And fill the mind with heavenly content. 


When graceful columns, rising toward the skies, 
Blossom in capitals, like stony flowers, 
And bear aloft high domes and soaring towers, 
The harmonies of form entrance our eyes. 





Two souls in sweet accord, when lost in love, 
Beat low a sacred symphony of hearts 
Whose harmonies, born of diviner arts, 

Are echoes of the bliss of God above. 













Superbest harmony none may define! 
That highest union of accordant life 
When earth is banished, with its din and strife, 
And human spirit blends with the divine. 
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LITERATURE AND NATIONAL LIFE. 


HE germs of a national literature lie buried deep in the 
soil of the nation’s growth. They are planted by the 
first expression of poetic instinct which must necessarily, or 
rather normally precede the full maturity of the literary exist- 
ence; they receive new strength as each convulsive move- 
ment shakes the internal structure of the state; they flour- 
ish with increased vigor while an invisible, modifying power 
penetrates deep into the soil, carrying with it the elements 
of a foreign literary type. Even from segmentation, how- 
ever, they have received a national flavor, some distinctive 
manner of growth or inherent character, sufficient to mark 
their origin. And while at different times the semi-mature 
or full-grown literature has assumed various types or in- 
curred numerous reverses, we are warranted by many 
examples in the assertion that it never loses its national 
identity. If we inquire into the reason of this peculiar 
adhesion to a predominating characteristic, we cannot but 
be convinced that the secret lies in the intimate association 
of the literary and national life of the people—the mutual 
interacting influence constantly discernible between the 
actions and thoughts of a nation. 

Literature was born in the fostering arms of peace. It 
was nourished in the cradle of freedom by a people who 
knew little of the arts of war. It passed its youth among 
many vicissitudes of fortune, all the while adding to its pos- 
sibilities, as century by century its environments broadened, 
until Dante and Petrarch in their immortal poems heralded 
with precursory gleams the dawn of modern thought. In 
all these long centuries the one condition of literary growth 
has been stimulus from within. The nature of this stimulus, 
varies; of course, with different periods. Sometimes it is the 
magnificence of the court and the intimate favor bestowed 
upon the masters of thought. The veriest example is 
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Chaucer. From the antagonistic influences active in his 
time and from the then incipient state of English literature, 
we must conclude that his poetic powers could have been 
evoked and recognized only by the cordial patronage of the 
nobility. We look, however, for the most manifest and 
veracious reflection of the national character in literature, 
when the popular mind is undisturbed by external influence 
and therefore most susceptible of intellectual outbursts. It 
is a frequent but sententious remark that great men are the 
products of the age in which they live. Carlyle had this 
very truth in mind when he wrote about the “ Hero,” 
describing the world in which he dwells. And what is this 
“world” or “sphere,” as Carlyle calls it, but the product 
or admixture of man’s actions in the varied phases of his 
being? Do not,mistake this idea for that sordid picture 
that portrays man as a “creature of circumstance,”—far 
from it. Such a conception is utterly unworthy of a Carlyle. 
We ought not to sublimate man’s surroundings while we 
derogate his conscious mental capacity, in fact to ascribe the 
Hero’s eminence to chance, quite forgetful of his individual 
efforis in attaining that eminence. Let us first recognize 
this innate worth. We shall then be better qualified to 
estimate the comparative effect of his environing condi- 
tions. 

Picture to yourself the statesman as he unconsciously 
moulds his character and broadens his knowledge of diplo- 
macy just in proportion as the nation takes on different 
forms and changes in external bearings. He could not 
exist as a distinct personality if the particular state of affairs 
were not an entity. His genius is relative. In the same 
way does the man of letters imprint upon his writings not 
merely a thought as he conceives it, but that thought as 
modified and amplified by the immediate influence of its 
author’s moods and situation. And yet in saying this we 
must not at all undervalue that thought. A thought seems 
only the more intensified in effectiveness because it is able 
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to encounter so many forces endowed with metamorphosing 
properties, and after contact to retain, nay rather increase, 
its penetrating vigor. 

To restrict this relative influence of national and social 
life upon thought and literature to one person in whom it is 
notably exhibited, or even to one period, is radically unjust. 
On the other hand, it is unreasonable to expect a complete 
conformity to any arbitrary rule. There are epochs, how- 
ever, in the literary history of every people that illustrate 
conclusively this established canon of literature. 

It is a difficult question to decide, one admitting of an 
infinite variety of opinions: “ Was the zenith of English 
literature attained in the Elizabethan era?” Without 
attempting an answer to this, let us inquire how the writings 
of that age received their form and character directly from 
national traits and dispositions. That was an era of splendor 
at court, of prosperity among the commons. Peace without, 
harmony within, marked the nation’s path of progress, for 
society had just recovered from the thundering shocks of 
the Reformation. Uniting these facts with the inspiring 
revelations of The Renaissance, and concentrating them full 
upon the focal point of literature, what can we imagine 
more conducive to an extraordinary display of brilliancy 
and genius? Link together the three names of Spencer, 
Milton and Shakespeare and you have a triad before whose 
brilliancy of intellect the lesser lights of literature pale into 
wavering insignificance. Spencer, the bard of allegory, his 
fancy rich with poetic images, carrying his readers to a 
delicious remoteness from earth and its groveling cares, he 
it is that, stirred by Italy’s romantic ardor, confirmed in his 
profound love for the infinite, is nevertheless the author of 
a truly national poem, impressing on its verses the English 
tone, the English spirit. But Shakespeare—can mortal 
tongue, though inspired with divine power of expression 
and possessed of eternal existence, presume to measure the 
depth of that soul? Though his wisdom be unsearchable 
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and his thought passing comprehension, it is not preposterous 
on our part to assert that this peer of all poets has, by keen 
insight into human nature, by unerring judgment, truthfully 
invested political events in the garb of the drama and re- 
produced with exactness human experiences in the light in 
which they came under his vision. Shakespeare, too, was 
national, but in a different way. Borrowing his subjects 
from other countries, he clothed them in English dress; 
thus we completely forget the foreign characters in our 
admiration for their national characteristics. Spencer and 
Shakespeare are, in this respect, but types of their epoch. 
Thus it is with Milton, who, pure in thought, beautiful in 
expression, resigned amidst so many trials, is truly worthy 
the honor of being called the chief of the world’s epic poets. 

These are the productions of the splendors of peace. 
Great writers and noble thoughts bloom and flourish with 
national prosperity. In times of mighty struggles for free- 
dom, heroic and patriotic poems may appear, but in internal 
dissensions it is far different. The popular mind is pre- 
occupied with weightier matters, and cannot exercise its 
literary powers. It is then that we find a dearth of litera- 
ture and an absence of creative genius. 

We have been endeavoring to point out, hitherto, the 
manner in which the intellect has been affected by the move- 
ments of the State; let us now see how the man of letters 
shapes popular fancies and moulds public character. “A 
man of letters is often a man of two natures—the one a book 
nature, the other a human nature.” These words of Whip- 
ple, paradoxical though they seem, are undeniably true. 
Lord Byron in his books is not the same as Lord Byron in 
his home. It is past conception that a soul with such celes- 
tial ideas, soaring aloft on the wings of imagination in his 
endeavor to reach the infinite, could have lived the ignoble, 
debasing life which is popularly attributed to Byron. Yet, 
though the human side of this poet could leave no lasting 
monument of good, the soul-nature has been immortalized 
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by a poetic sublimity incomparable. The poet lives in his 
thought, the author in his books. Some thoughts are con- 
ceived, some books written not for a day or for a people. 
Centuries pass, nations decay, but they remain indestructi- 
ble. And this very immortality of thought indicates its 
mighty dominion over the minds of men. But more than 
this—there is a power hidden in the thought itself, a power 
not perceptible at first glance, for nature has laid it deep in 
the mind of thought. But when in time the revelation 
comes, then this latent power shall burst from its confines 
to shake the world with its almost voleanic convulsions, 
while it subdues to its master, Thought, the bending wills 
of mankind. It must be a precious comfort to the thinker, 
that if he cannot move his own generation, he shall be able 
after his body has sought his native earth to engrave upon 
future ages the impress of his thought in ineffaceable char- 
acters. Thrice treasured the words of Carlyle: “ Innumer- 
able men had passed by, across the Universe, with a dumb 
vague wondering, such as the very animals may feel; or 
with a painful, fruitlessly inquiring wonder, such as men 
only feel, till the great Thinker came, the orIGINAL man, the 
Seer, whose shaped, spoken thought awakes the slumbering 
capability of all into thought. It is ever the way with the 
Thinker, the spiritual Hero. What he says, all men were 
not far from saying—were longing to say. The thoughts 
of all start up as from painful enchanted sleep round his 
thought, answering to it, Yes, even so!” 

It were useless for us to mention these Thinkers. Go 
where you will, to Jewish Singers of old, to Muses of 
Greece, to the bards of sunny Italy, there you will find 
them, each with his varying talent of silver or golden 
thought. Learn from them the power of one idea: it be- 
comes an inspiration to the weary soul. 

It is thus that the literary life of the individual reflects so 
powerfully upon the life of his associates, it is thus that the 
-nation receives from its literary genius the color and mould 
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which become peculiarly evident when literature flourishes. 
And when we are inclined to doubt the influence of the 
author in the character of the state or to explain the phe- 
nomena by other means, let us immediately cali to mind 
the sentiment of Edwin Whipple: “ Now it is a fact that 
Thought, true or false, beneficial or pernicious, has borne 
the sceptre of influence in this world’s affairs. Impulse, 
whim and chance have not been the blind guides of the gen- 
erations of men. Above all the fret and tumult of active 
existence, above the decrees of earth’s nominal sovereigns, 
above all the violence and evil which render what is called 
history so black a record of folly and crime—above all 
these, there have ever been certain luminous ideas, pillars 
of fire in the night of time, which have guided and guarded 
the great army of humanity in its slow and hesitating, but 
still onward progress in knowledge and freedom.” 
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VOICES. 


ORATORY. 


HE recent voice on popular lectures was most timely. 
We all desire to hear some typical speakers, but the 
treat is seldom given ts. Last year proved a pleasant ex- 
ception to this rule. The demand for such a diversion is 
becoming more and more apparent. But the voice gives 
rise to a much more important question, namely, is oratory 
any longer a vital art? Ifso, why is so little interest taken 
in it by college men? With the exception of a few enthu- 
siastic Hall men, little attention is given to this particular 
department. Some of our more pessimistic companions 
sneer at it, they call it a dead art, they depreciate it as an 
effete, an obselete form of literary effort. We certainly 
do not wish to be classed with those that decry oratory, 
still there must be some reason for such a view of this old 
and powerful art. Perhaps we should say that the reasons 
are various. Among the first would be its abuse by those 
who pose as orators, being in reality mere “ ranters” or 
scholastic essayists. Naturally, after listening to a few such 
distinguished personages, we go away disgusted with the 
very name of oratory. We were eager to hear a chaste, 
persuasive discourse and were rewarded with an exhibition 
of bombast; or we desired to be moved with the eloquence 
of one of nature’s orators and found that the speaker wished 


» to entertain us with an example of dialectics. Deceptions 


like these are apt to make us cynical. No doubt Addison 
had just experienced such a sensation when he said, “I 
have heard many a sermon which should only have been 
preached before a congregation of Cartesians.” 

This criticism could be applied over a wider field of pub- 
lic speaking. It is forgotten, however, that the fault is in 
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the would-be orator, who fails to appreciate the beauty of 
the art, and not in the art itself. The way the subject is 
handled in college probably furnishes another reason for 
this pessimistic view. True, we have a well-equipped de- 
partment of oratory, where favors are bestowed without 
regard to the receiver’s inclination. Every year we are 
invited to listen to the “ Senior speaking.” This particular 
phase of training seems to fail in attaining the desired end. 
The speakers not eligible to prizes are apt to consider the 
exercise a necessary evil and pass through the form with as 
little labor as possible. The present arrangement of the 
commencement programme gives but little more incentive 
to the cultivation of the art. The speakers are chosen, per- 
haps necessarily so, regardless of their power of even 
declaiming. The department itself is not specially recog- 
nized on that eventful day. Last, but not least, the absence 
of the true orator from our entertainments and university 
lectures. We seldom get an idea of what oratory can 
accomplish. Few of us have ever been held spell-bound as 
we listened to and felt the wondrous power of some such 
*‘ master of the soul’s music.” 

This should certainly be. remedied. Our chapel stage 
and commencement exercises need to be somewhat changed. 
This the authorities can do. To secure a popular lecturer 
or first-class orator is more the duty of the students. Why 
cannot our Halls unite and invite some noted speaker to 
address them? “It was tried before and failed.” Yes, but 
it was tried at a wrong time and deserved to fail. Com- 
mencement week is not the time for such a lecture. It 
should come earlier in the year. This would aid in bring- 
ing the Halls closer together and in showing them the noble 
end which they have in view. 

An ordinary lawyer or clergyman is not always the best 
man to pronounce a eulogy on a departed Garfield or 
Bright, neither is he the proper person to advocate an in- 
terest in the time of some great crisis. Full justice to the 
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occasion demands the eloquence of a Blaine, a Gladstone or 
some one who has made oratory a powerful and living force. 
Every great event needs a correspondingly great speaker. 
Some say “the occasion makes the man.” It seems more 
logical, however, that we should first have the man that he 
may take advantage of the occasion. Is it not fair then that 
a little more thought should be given this subject, that we 
should have an opportunity of listening to some of the true 
exponents of oratory, so that we may receive an impetus to 
greater effort in this department? Oratory is too powerful 
an incentive, it is too strong a form of literary effort, it is 
too valuable a process of communication to be allowed to 
become obsolete or merge itself into the placid editorial or 
transient newspaper literature. 








THE COLLEGE MAN’S CHARITY. 


T HAS been remarked that there are two stages in our 

educational life—a disciplinary and a refining or per- 

fecting stage. To the first belong the preparatory and 

earlier portion of the college course. As yet the student’s 

mind is receptive; taking instruction as it is imparted, and 

never asking the why of things. Strength and scope being 

sought, every side of our thinking life is given its due 

‘ prominence; in order to give symmetry to the whole. The 

scythe must first be whetted before it can be put to the 
grain. 

To the second stage belong the latter part of the college, 
and professional courses. The scythe having been sharp- 
ened is now ready for the field. In other words, the mind 
having outgrown lexicons and trigonometrical functions, 
needs the literatures and philosophies to give it a perfected 
character. To train the mind ceases to be the object of our 
studies ; and the intellect assumes an attitude for the recep- 
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tion of culture. Education seeks to construct and then to 
furnish the mind. The new art building, erected first in 
rough brick, was then embellished by a Greek frieze. 

Intermediate between these two stages, and endangering 
our later success, there is a period when unguarded criti- 
cism becomes conspicuous in our mental habits. As Keats 
wrote in the preface to his Endymion,—* The imagination 
of a boy is healthy, and the mature imagination of a man is 
healthy. But there is a space of life between in which the 
soul is in a ferment, the character undecided;” so in our 
critical life there is a corresponding period, when our judg- 
ments have lost the careless unconcern of youth and have 
not yet attained the comprehensive outlook of later years. 
They are unhealthy. The nature of our studies fosters and 
develops this penetrative, searching spirit. Science, with 
its inveterate skepticism of the unproven, trains us to be 
incredulous and we are slow to accept the opinions of any. 
Our study of authors is prosecuted almost entirely along 
this same line of examining the hidden, and discovering the 
obscure qualities of their work and personality. 

But the point we wish particularly to emphasize is that 
we have a tendency to transfer this same critical attitude 
from our college work into our social intercourse. The 
consequence of this fact is to none more pertinent than to 
the college man. The critical acumen that he may have 
gained in summing up the works and character of some 
author, in his study last night, is very likely to be trans- 
formed into an unsympathetic judgment of his fellows, on 
the campus to-day. Dr. Van Dyke, in his recent lectures, 
said, in substance, that the true artist never paints accord- 
ing to physical rules,—that is to say, he is not critical, 
always seeking out and applying the technical laws of art, 
but, rising above the sphere of formula, he abides in the 
region of instinct, allowing the spontaneous dictates of his 
soul to guide and regulate his brush. Now this aptly 
illustrates the non-critical attitude which might charac- 
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terize our college sociabilities. Instead of carrying that 
analytical mood, inculcated by our studies and encouraged 
by our literary pursuits, into our social life, we might 
enlarge our sphere of interest and sympathy by tolerating 
unessential differences of opinion and conduct. 

It is thought that Matthew Arnold would have left in 
his poetry a much more lasting influence, if his stern criti- 
cal attitude had not led him to disregard the sunny side 
and simple faith of human nature. This same principle is 
applicable in our daily companionship. If anew book is to 
be discussed, if our athletic management is to be reviewed, 
there could be no injustice in placing the merits in one 
column and the demerits in another; but when we pass 
from the sphere of affairs into that of persons, whatever 
canons of criticism we may hold in reference to other 
matters, they are not to be applied here, but rather a wide 
consideration for many moods and many minds. W. 





ARE INTER-COLLEGIATE CONTESTS AN EVIL TO BE 
* ABOLISHED ? 


HIS is the position held by a writer in the Nation for 
December 12th, 1889. It is plainly manifest in his in- 
troduction that he is prejudiced, and we are not surprised 
to find an extremely pessimistic idea of the question set 
forth. He exaggerates the evils without considering the 
benefits. The first evil connected with and resultant from 
these contests, according to him, is gambling. Now we ad- 
mit out and out, that gambling in any form is an evil, and 
the “spirit ought not to be cultivated among young men 
who should occupy places of leadership in the business and 
professional world.” But he would have the public believe 
that as a result of these contests the spirit becomes so wide- 
spread that it is a mere possibility to find an undergraduate 
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who “believes and lives up to the belief that obtaining 
money from another without rendering an equivalent, is but 
a form of robbery.” This is decided injustice to any insti- 
tution and clearly exposes his ignorance. If he had taken 
the pains to investigate he would have found that thirty per 
cent. is a large estimate for that class of students. We do 
not wish to vindicate the evil, but we fail to see how the 
abolishing of these contests will lesson the practice. These 
fellows do not learn to gamble at college, they have acquired 
the habit long before, and they will indulge in it if only by 
“matching coins.” 

His next point is that of “drinking,” and this is the 

strongest that can be urged, and it would seem at first to 
be sufficient cause to abolish the contests. The outrageous 
acts perpetrated by some of the students certainly bring 
discredit upon the institution to which they belong. There 
8 nothing to be said in its favor, except that the occasions 
are very rare, seldom more than once a year, not enough 
to counterbalance the advantages to be gained from such 
contests. 

His third point is that “ brutality and unfairness is pro- 
duced.” Here again he displays his ignorance of the facts 
of the case, and shows that he has obtained his idea from 
the daily press, whose knowledge of the technique of foot- 
ball is in many instances very meagre. Such a spirit as he 
mentions is not a foot-ball spirit; that is just where his 
point falls to the ground. If there is any rough spirit mani- 
fested, it must be conceded that it is wholly individual, and 
such cases are watched by the umpire. On the other hand, 
it is the most manly of all sports. It takes all the nerve, 
grit and sinew a man can muster, and develops the habit 
of thorough self-control. 

His next point is really no point at all. What connection 
exists between inter-collegiate contests and the increase in 
a man’s individual yearly expenses at college, we fail to see. 
Here at Princeton, the expenses are becoming less every 
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year, if anything, and if that is caused by inter-collegiate 
contests it is a great point in their favor. 

He attempts to say further that these contests prevent a 
general physical culture among the students. Because as 
soon as a “varsity team is formed all interest is centered 
upon it to the exclusion of all other exercise.” This is at 
once weak and the product of a fertile imagination. He 
does not seem to take into account that ’varsity practice 
occupies at most but two hours a day, and that the remain- 
der of the day is left for all other necessary exercise and 
athletics. If what he says is true, how will he account for 
the formation of so many minor foot-ball teams that are 
constantly competing with one another ; and also the inter- 
class contests in foot-ball, base-ball, lacrosse and tennis. We 
are sure that if he should acquaint himself with the status 
of college athletics he would take back his statement that the 
“college populace takes its exercise by proxy,” and that in 
training a ’varsity team we are “ making a concentrated extract 
of athlete.” 

His last point is that “ these contests and their resulfs at- 
tract a class of fellows to college that have no proper place 
there.” If this were true to any great degree, he might 
well be alarmed as to the consequences. But such cases are 
the exceptions that prove the rule. Last year several Senior 
members of the team took special honors, and the thing 
is likely to be repeated this year, while the whole team, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, are men of good stand- 
ing. It isa very low and humiliating view, to look upon 
these contests as advertisements for the respective colleges. 
Indeed, if such men should be attracted to college for the 
purpose he mentions, they would receive infinitely more 
benefit from the rigid course of “science and literature” 
they would have to undergo in order to graduate, than to 
throw away their lives in idleness. It certainly is a “dis- 
grace to American education ” to offer inducements to men 
who have “ not the slightest taste or capacity for scolarslrip.” 
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But that these contests do not do, and it is a base fling at all 
great institutions to say that “the degree of A.B. is just as 
likely to mean that a young man is a good ball player as 
that he has a trained mind.” The scholarship has not been 
lowered at this institution, and is not likely to be. We con- 
sider that the evils brought forward by this man have been 
sufficiently answered, and to this will add without comment 
some of the decided advantages gained by inter-collegiate 
contests. Personal contact of students of different colleges 
tends to break down the wall of conservatism, besides cre- 
ating a friendly relationship, which has done so much toward 
making the American college what it is to-day. And again 
these contests stimulate athletic interest in the college itself, 
as has been implied in the answer to the fifth objection. 
There is a grand goal toward which both individual and 
united effort is directed; whereas, if that end should be 
taken away, all interest would gradually die out. And 
again, these contests furnish a healthful diversion to the 
dull routine work of the curriculum, putting new zest into 
our efforts. 

Finally, these contests have been in vogue for over ten or 
fifteen years, and the constant expanding of the colleges 
and the present high standard of scholarship—higher than 
has ever been attained before—-stand as living witnesses to 
the advantages of inter-collegiate contests. 
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EDITORIALS. 


UR treasurer wishes us to say a word in his behalf. 
Having now crossed the half-way mark to the end of 
our journey, he begins to think that the time has come when 
it will be perfectly proper to ask our subscribers to make 
settlement; and we agree with him. A number have already 
done so, in accordance with most business-like principles. 
The others we would like to see follow their example imme- 
diately, in order that we may be able to satisfy our creditors 
promptly. 





HERE are two subjects which, up to this point, we have 
studiously avoided. They are the drumming up of con- 
tributors from the Junior class, and the remodeling of the 
English course. We have been very well satisfied with the 
curriculum, and we feel sure that there has been a goodly 
competition among the contributors. But we would say a 
word to that man who may now be lamenting that he did 
not enter the contest. After this number there will be yet 
three more, and by the judicious use of those three it would 
be still possible for him to secure « position on the next 
board. The contributors thus far have on the average done 
commendable work; but the winners are by no means yet 
certain, and their present grade may be, as it has already 
been, considerably changed by the appearance of stronger 
competition on the part of new men. And to those already 
competing we might say that there are several ties, which 
will be decided by the comparative value of their future 
work. We would welcome every new contributor, as well 
as say “ good luck” to every one now in the race. 
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THE BRIC-A-BRAC. 


HE fifteenth issue of our college annual has appeared 

and taken its place among the college publications. 
Another committee has finished its labors and retired. The 
annual has grown and improved from its very first issue, 
until now number one and number fifteen would not recog- 
nize one another as of the same blood. 

The present volume surpasses, in some respects, those 
which have preceded it, while in many places there is great 
room for improvement. 

The cover is neat in appearance and design and in the 
latest style of binding, but, being light, it is easily soiled, 
and for a reference book which is frequently handled it is 
hardly suitable. 

As for the interior, the pages present a good appearance, 
being in clear type and very legible. There are several 
typographical errors, due to careless proof-reading. The 
illustrations as a whole are not very commendable. The 
figure and face drawing is poor, though the ideas they ex- 
press are often good. Of the good cuts, we would mention 
the Kennel Club—this is probably the best in the book, 
since its execution is most artistic—States Represented, the 
Art Building, Tennis Association, Philadelphia Club, 
Ninety-two Class Organization, and Alumni. Of the tail- 
pieces: the Poller, the Gas Fixture and Old North Belfry. 

We are glad to see Memorial Hall and the University 
Cottage in photographs. They add very much to the 
appearance of the book. One of the best features is the 
manner in which the retrospect has been conducted. Here 
the committee have shown marked improvement over their 
predecessors. The reading matter is written in an interest- 
ing and pleasant style without having sacrificed the object 
of the department, while the illustrations are both good and 
appropriate. 
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We learn that the committee were obliged to go to some 
extra expense to issue the book before Christmas, and it is 
hoped they will not sufter through lack of support from the 
fellows. The volume represents an enormous amount of 
work on the part of its editors, and without an appreciative 
reception by the college it is indeed a “ thankless job.” 

The idea expressed in one of the “Voices” recently is 
one that should be adopted and put into practice: that of 
sending the Bric-d-Brac to the preparatory schools. It not 
only assists the committee, but affords a means whereby 
Princeton may be advertised in an excellent manner, and 
thus increase the number of its students. Let all the 
alumni associations serve Princeton in this manner. 

Ninety-two is wise in getting to work at once, and by 
beginning early enough and profiting by the experience of 
the last board, they may avoid mistakes and improve still 
more our college annual. 





THE PRINCETON CARTOONIST. 


F THIS is a trite subject, please pardon us. But these 
last three months we have been especially impressed 
with Princeton’s need of a humorous illustrated paper. We 
have been compelled to stand cooly by and receive the 
witty jibes of “our friends, the enemy,” while they make 
merry at our expense. No matter though we are in the 
right beyond the shadow of a doubt, no matter though we 
have the entire public sentiment in our favor; yet when ex- 
planation has been exhausted, when the brain wearies of 
argument, one of those striking cartoons, an insinuating 
eut, will stick an idea in the mind that it will require death 
to eradicate. Beside we ought to have the representation. 
With our records in other spheres, of equality, yea of supe- 
riority, it seems a surprising omission that here Princeton is 
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lacking. The talent of our university should be displayed 
side by side with that of the others in every exchange list, 
in all the larger city reading rooms, and wherever an illus- 
trated paper is sold. It may at first seem small, but on 
consideration there will be seen a tremendous power for 
usefulness in a worthy representative of such a character. 

Yes; we have heard the excuse. “It is not allowed—do 
you not remember The Tiger?” True, but since those days 
the method of management of such a paper has been com- 
pletely revolutionized. The scope has widened and the 
darts have sought other targets. The successful course of 
such papers elsewhere has demonstrated that it can be done 
properly, and by their example and from our experience, it 
ought to be shown that we too can do it. What, then, should 
be done? Both sides should be carefully discussed by the 
students both privately and publicly in the college papers; 
a mass meeting could determine whether the students wish 
to appeal to the authorities for permission, and if they grant 
it—then organize. We would gladly see some action taken, 
and especially pleased if it should be that Princeton could 
have such a representative. 





THE MAN OF METHOD. 


[° IS not an unfrequent occurrence to see a brilliant young 
man grow up, pass his time no one knows how, and 
spend his whole life accomplishing little that brings benefit 
to the world or satisfaction to himself. He is not a dissi- 
pated nor an immoral fellow. He may be a most amiable 
man; a most pleasant companion, and it may be a jolly fel- 
low. But he seems, as it were, to be sort of lost in the 
world; he does not seem to have any definiteness about his 
actions. In his youth he has given cause for bright hopes 
to his friends, but time rolls on and their realization 
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remains unfulfilled. In some rare cases it may be that he 

has such remarkable gifts that in very spite of himself he 

is dragged into a useful and profitable work, and in the end 

he becomes a useful and honored citizen—the pride of his 
; friends and a source of satisfaction to himself. 

But there is another man who probably is an equally 
familiar character. He is to be found anywhere. He is 
walking about every college. He is employed in every busi- 
ness occupation, and practices every profession ; and he it is 
that is generally the successful man in his community. It 
is the man of method. He may be of very ordinary talents. 
He may not be the one whom the fellows would select when 
they wanted their jolliest times. But yet he is not an un- 
pleasant companion; he generally likes both to hear and 
to tell good jokes. He is not necessarily one of those con- 
stant students who, every minute, night and day, are poring 
over their text-books. He is not necessarily the man of 
excessive neatness, who insists upon the minutest punctillio; 
not one of those who requires that the exact second of the 
appointment be kept, or complain about the failings of the 
human race. Yet he always keeps his engagements. There 
is a sort of an air about him that makes you feel that he 
knows where he is going and what he expects to do when 
he gets there. He knows just how much time he has in the 
day, and how he intends to spend it. He has a time for 
everything. If he exercises, he has a fixed time for doing 
it; if he resorts to. the reading-room, he has a regular time 
for that. It may be that he has a set time for idling. But 
he has a time for everything, and he is accustomed to see it 
done at that particular time, and being such, he has time for 
anything. If two periods conflict, or on a special occasion 
a change is desirable, he simply adjusts the order and suits 
his convenience. It would hardly be possible to find that 
which, if he wished to do it, he would not devise some means 
for inserting in his day, and yet accomplishing the whole 
order in the end. 

4 
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This is the methodical man. He is not found disliking 
his work. He expects certain duties at certain times, and 
accustomed to do it then, without halting he finishes the 
work and rests satisfied that it is accomplished. The other 
man beholds the work before him and hates to begin. 
Capable, is he? Yes, too often he is brilliantly competent, 
but duty after duty piles up before him until life verily 
seems a drudgery. The methodical man may not be bril- 
liant, but his part is always performed. Bred to forming 
plans to the fulfillment of which he is continually looking 
forward, he becomes a reflecting man, a calculating, busi- 
ness-like man, a man of thorough practical methods. That 
man will be a success. And if it should be that at the same 
time such a one should be endowed with highest gifts, he 
will be more,—he will be a great man, one of that class 
who, in this position or in that, have made the history of 
the world. 





SPORTING LITERATURE. 


HE GROWTH of sporting literature in this country 
within the last few years has been enormous and rapid. 
It is due in large measure to the increase of athletic pur- 
suits and the corresponding interest awakened. There is 
now hardly a town of any considerable size which does not 
boast of its athletic club house; while everywhere one is 
sure to find canoe, bicycle, tennis or base-ball clubs. Ath- 
letics of all descriptions have grown wonderfully popular. 
The athlete is the knight of the nineteenth century; he is 
the hero of the hour; and the absorbing topic of conversa- 
tion among many classes, is the latest feat of strength or 
skill. Besides this we find increased interest in such sports 
as hunting, fishing, yachting, etc. 
The press, which is particularly active in our day, has 
kept abreast of the times, and beginning with mere notices 
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has increased to columns and to entire pages, and in many 
instances has sold extras whose main item of interest was some 
victory on the professional or amateur athletic flelds. Nor 
indeed, has it stopped here, but publications are now issued 

7 which devote themselves to the athletic and sporting news 
entire, and hence a sporting literature has been evolved 
which would be quite surprising to an ancient New Yorker 
should he rise from the grave. 

The college athletics have come more into prominence; 
foot ball has assumed almost national popularity, while 
lacrosse is gradually becoming of more interest. These 
sports also occupy a large amount of space in the press. 

The question is, what is the influence of such literature, 
and is it salutary? From the standpoint of the editors it 
undoubtedly is beneficial. Probably no literature sells so 

+: largely as this. Interested men frequently buy copies of 
every paper. So that the management find the dividends 
increase in proportion as the athletic space enlarges. It 
would be ludicrous, indeed, to conceive of hundreds of lit- 
tle Greeks in small togas shouting out in the streets of 
Athens, “ Extra! Extra! Latest account of great chariot 
race, one obolus a copy.” Or to have the press issue with 
flaring head-lines about the last Olympic game, with cuts of 
the wreath-crowned victor. With us, however, it is a char- 
acteristic, and when we look at our morning papers we say, 
“ How American that is!” We are interested and buy. 

: For the athletes and athletic associations such publica- 

tions are also useful. Advertising benefits them, of course, 

and the more public opinion is turned in their favor the 

more prosperous will they be. 

But on the side of its moral and literary influence it is 
not so advantageous. Athletics in its proper sphere cannot 
be praised too highly; so long as it is used to serve an end, 
80 long will it be beneficial. This end is the strengthening 
of the muscle of the nation. It is developing the physique 
of the citizen and improving the condition of the race which 
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tends to enervation. It conduces to the health of the family 
and the happiness of the individual and tones society. But 
when itis made an end in itself, then it becomes harmful. 

This professional aspect is what the press largely reviews. 
That it has an alluring influence upon the youth of the land 
there is no doubt, and many a boy may be led to devote his 
energies in that direction when it would have been better 
both for himself and for his country had he chosen a more 
noble calling. The morals of those regularly engaged in 
professional athletics ia, to say the least, not what could be 
desired. It is not such as to build up society. 

Correspondingly, the sporting literature crowds out read- 
ing matter which is by far more educating and important, 
and serves to deprave the taste of the people by feeding them 
on sugar-coated chaff. 

From its literary standpoint it is probably still more detri- 
mental. The sporting editor’s style is one not to be imitated. 
It is extravagant, verbose, redundant with metaphors and 
similes, weak endings and faulty periods. These are care- 
fully to be avoided by educated men; but when there is such 
an abundance of sporting literature one is apt to imitate, 
unconsciously, the faulty style. 

For these reasons, sporting literature, as a factor in our 
society, has its disadvantages coupled with its benefits, and 
it becomes the wise to avoid its baneful influences. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


“Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it—Italy ; 
Such lovers old are I and she ; 
So it always was,—so it still shall be.”’ 
—De Gustibus. 


IGHTEEN-EIGHTY-NINE has ended and its record closed. It, like 

every year, has been eventful in many respects. It is memorable 
for the Johnstown disaster and the other destructions by flood, fire and 
accident. In that year occurred the Centennial Anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s Inauguration, for which it will be remembered. By every col- 
lege man the year will be cherished because it bronght us the foot-ball 
championship. 

Near the close of the year occurred the death of one who figured 
prominently in the history of the United States a few years ago, and 
whose death at the present time is significant since it virtually closes up 
the last gap which divided the North and South. 

The literary world has lost one of the most prominent men of the cen- 
tury. Robert Browning is dead. The critics will now proceed to hold 
an autopsy and the publishers will give us his biography in octavos and 
duodecimos for the next ten years to come. We shall have his “works 
complete” in fifty different forms. The latter end of the man will be 
worse than the first. As yet, little of his private life has been made 
public, but that little would show that, aside from a romantic marriage, 
his life was comparatively uneventful. He did not wait to graduate from 
University College, London, which he attended, but asking that he might 
be allowed to cultivate his mind by books, travel and general experience, 
his father consented. He received a small income from his father’s 
property. Miss Barrett was thirty-seven when Browning met her. They 
were drawn to one another by like poetic tastes, and though she was an 
invalid with little hope of recovery, Browning asked her hand. Their 
marriage was opposed by her father and occurred without his knowledge. 
Miss Mitford wrote: “It was a runaway match. Never was I so much 
astonished. He prevailed on her to meet him at church, with only the 
two necessary witnesses.” We receive quite a shock to our cherished 
ideals of these two poets when we learn that they eloped, and that 

during their thirties. But this marriage and romance was probably the 
salvation of Mrs. Browning and her rare gifts; for they journeyed at 
once to Italy, where the new life and climate brought the bloom back to 
her cheek and freshness to her spirit; and the fifteen years which fol- 
lowed not only gave intense domestic and intellectual happiness to both, 
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but was the period when, under the mutual stimulus, they produced 
some of their best poetry, which we so enjoy to-day. 

I have endeavored to find some personal anecdotes, but have not been 
satisfactorily successful. Miss Mitford has a few reminiscences which 
give us a little insight into their characters. Speaking of Robert Brown- 
ing, she says: “ But in conversation no speaker could be more absolutely 
clear and purpose-like. He was full of good sense and fine feeling, 
amidst occasional irritability ; full, also, of fun.and harmless satire; with 
some little affectations, which were as droll as anything he said. A real 
genius was Robert Browning, assuredly ; and how good a man, how wise 
and morally strong, is proved by the successful experiment of the mar- 
riage of two poets.” 

We can always appreciate a man’s writings the more we are acquainted 
with and like the man. Hence, it is generally wise to learn all we can 
about him. 

Mrs. Kinney presents to us an interesting picture of Mrs. Browning. 
She writes: “A more timid nature was never joined to a bolder spirit 
than in Elizabeth Barrett. She fairly shrunk from observation, and 
could not endure mixed company, though in her heart kind and sympa- 
thetic with all.” Mrs, Kinney had the pleasure of seeing that element 
of Browning’s nature which he has so developed in his poetry. The 
passion of love was exalted by Browning, and he saw in it much more 
than the ordinary person. With him pure love develops character as 
nothing else will. Mrs. Kinney saw it was not a theory alone with him, 
but that it filled his soul full. She says that upon one occasion, when 
Browning was speaking of his wife, “he did not fear to speak of her 
genius, which he did almost with awe, losing himself so entirely in her 
glory that one could see that he did not feel worthy to unloose her shoe- 
latchet, much less to call her his own.” 

Hawthorne gives us a little glimpse of this man in his “ note-book ”’: 
“After we left the table and went into the library, Mr. Browning intro- 
duced himself to me—a younger man than I had expected to see, hand- 
some, with brown hair. He is very simple and agreeable in manner, 
gently impulsive, talking as if his heart were uppermost.” Again, 
another entry reads: “ Mr. B. was very efficient in keepiug up conversa- 
tion with everybody, and seemed to be in all parts of the room and in 
every group at the same moment, a most vidid and quick-thoughted per- 
son, logical and common-sensible, as, I presume, poets generally are in 
their daily talk.” 

These little glimpses reveal to us the man. While he wasa poet and 
a writer, he was not a recluse, and “ when he was taxing his readers 
with his most recondite poetry, he was fascinating drawing-rooms and 
dinner-tables with his vivacity and good nature.” 

As to the poet, we can hardly give a true estimate. Time is the only 
one that will adjudge him his merited rank. Meanwhile various opin- 
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ions are rife. Some utterly repudiate him because he is “obscure.” 
We cannot ignore him because he is “obscure.” We certainly are at 
liberty to like him or not. We are not compelled to worship at his 
shrine, but we must acknowledge him. His verse is, in many places, 
harsh and rugged, and he is often obscure, but it may be the very thing 
which preserves his thought. 

Birrell says, “A great poet, like a great peak, must sometimes be 
allowed to have his head in the clouds, and to disappoint us of the wide 
prospect we had hoped to gain, but the clouds which envelope him must 
be attracted to, and not made by him.” He thus admits that Browning 
is responsible for obscurities which are blameworthy, but immediately 
defends him by enumerating several plays and remarking that “ to call 
any of these plays unintelligible is ridiculous.” Another writer, on the 
same subject, says, “The poet who has written ‘In a Gondola,’ ‘ By the 
Fireside,’ ‘ Meeting at Night,’ ‘ Parting at Morning,’ ‘Love Among the 
Ruins,’ ‘ Home Thoughts from Abroad,’ etc., has the very highest faculty 
of word and verse music.” 

Birrell picks out “ Pippa Passes,” and asks what play is more happily 
conceived or better rendered—“ where innocence and its reverse, tender 
love and violent passion, are presented with emphasis, and yet blended 
into a dramatic unity and a poetic perfection entitling the author to the 
very first place amongst those dramatists of the century who have 
labored under the erroneous disadvantage of being poets to start with.” 

Browning’s characteristics may be summed up, according to Steadman, 
as his dramatic gift, his method—eccentric quality of his expression, 
and the moral of his verses. We would add his versatility and his great 
ability to portray character with its human emotions and passions. To 
quote Birrell again, “ No poet has such a gallery as Shakespeare, but of 
our modern poets Browning comes nearest him. What points of human 
interest has he left untouched? With what phase of life, character or 
study does he fail to sympathize? In art? He is our favorite poet. 
Music? He is devoted to it. Theology? Browning has more theology 
than most bishops. Are you in love? Read ‘A Last Ride Together,’ 
* Youth and Art,’ ‘A Portrait,’ ‘ Time’s Revenges. ’ * * hae’ 

Thus Browning not only has won his way among many, but in time 
will conciliate all, for when the hue and cry against his “ obscurity” has 
exhausted itself, the beauty of his finer poetry will be acknowledged 
and his high rank admitted. 

Eighteen ninety! This year means much to the Seniors. To some it 
means more than any previous year of their lives. I don’t believe we 
enjoyed our Christmas recess so much this year as we would have done 
could we have looked back upon examinations instead of forward to 
them. However, it did not worry us much, and we now will buckle 
down to the work with zeal and try to make the new year bring us 
greater benefits than the old. 
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“ Such a starved bank of moss 
Till, that May morn, 
Blue ran the flash across : 

Violets were born ! 


** Sky—what a scow! of cloud 
Till, near and far, 
Ray on ray split the shroud : 
Splendid, a star! 
** World—how it walled about 
Life with disgrace 
Till God’s own smile came out : 
That was thy face!” 


E CAN all see the beauty of these lines from Robert Browning, but 

few of us, we fear, have been able to appreciate fully the depth and 
sweetness of most of the poetry of this “giant among men”; but those 
few who have penetrated the outer crust of his nature have been fully 
repaid and, we do not hesitate to say, will spread the influence through 
ever-increasing circles of our mental life and literature ; and this influ- 
ence is and will be confined almost wholly to the most educated and 
learned of his readers, for the sympathy and power of assimilation for 
which he was noted was wholly an intellectual appreciation. It was 
because he understood the feelings of humanity, not because he felt them, 
that he could so perfectly express the thoughts of man. His poetry 
lacked that emotional element which endears so many inferior poets to 
the people, nor did it, except in a few isolated poems, have that music 
and lyric sweetness which characterizes his great contemporary, the poet 
Laureate. Thus, as we think of the great poet who is gone, we cannot 
help comparing him with the equally great man who is left. That in 
which the poetry of the two contrasted, perhaps, the most strongly was 
the learning with which the former overloaded his verse, the allusions 
direct and casual to matters of music, art and many other things of which 
the general reader could have no knowledge. We find no trace of this 
in Tennyson, and in him, too, our nerves are not harshly grated by the 
form of expression as they are by Browning’s. Both had the true poetic 
ideal, but the search for this led Browning far deeper into the study of 
human interests than the external beauty of nature and of human char- 
acter which, at his best, was so well shown in the lyric sweetness of the 
Laureate. 
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The great characteristic of his work, the feeling which most imbues 
his readers, is strength. We feel that he knows life as no one else, and 
that we can confidingly follow him. It is true some of his work is 
“obscure,” but the greater part can be so well understood as to thrill us 
with their “ essence of activity,” and to make us willing to acknowledge 
that, though those poems formally denominated dramas by their author 
could not be praised for their excellence, still a large proportion of his 
poems are dramatic in conception and spirit. That is, his poems are 
animated with manly strength, with force and an endeavor to elevate 
humanity out of the depressing elements of death and decay. These 
are the qualities which will ever make his name great and his work 
remembered ; and coupled with them we must not forget his personal 
force and charm and the fact that, to use Mrs. Browning’s simile, he was 
like one of his own ‘‘ Pomegranates,” if you cut down deep you found a 
heart blood tinctured with a veined humanity. 

So has another great man been called home. Thus do we finish our 
work and depart, and our places are filled by those whom God has pre- 
pared. But we must break this chain of thought, and give our usual 
attention to the monthly magazines which are clamoring for their meed 
of praise and criticism. 

Scribner's Magazine for January begins the fourth year and seventh 
volume with the promise that during the current year it will follow its 
well-approved course of printing articles of interest in themselves, by 
writers who really have something to say; and of aiming that great 
variety shall be secured rather than that any single undertakings shall 
monopolize its space. In the interest of timeliness and variety a depart- 
ment has been added where, under the title “The Point of View,” an 
opportunity is given to the best writers for a brief and familiar discussion 
of subjecte of both passing and permanent interest; literary, artistic and 
general. These are, of course, as, indeed, the title of the department 
conveys, to be expressions of individual opinion. In the present issue 
the subjects discussed, in a bright, informal way, are “The Barye Exhi- 
bition,” “ Thackeray’s Life,” “Social Life in Print,” and “The French as 
Artists.” A few pages are to be added to each number to give space for 
this new feature. The author of “ Romantic Love and Personal Beauty,” 
Henry T. Finck, writes a bright article on “The Beauty of Spanish 
Women,” and reaches the conclusion that “the mission of Spain has 
been to evolve the most perfect type of personal beauty and grace, the 
petite brunette, and to transmit to Europe what is best in Oriental and 
African physiognomy, especially the large black eyes and the long dark 
lashes and arched black brows, without which no eyes, whatever their 
color, can be perfect.” This article is the result of an extended tour in 
Spain, and contains much that is entertaining about its manners and 
customs. The illustrations are from contemporary photographs and 
paintings. The group of African articles in this magazine which has 
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attracted so much attention is continued, with “Tripoli of Barbary,” by 
A. F. Jacassy—the first of several African studies, from an artist’s point 
of view, which this clever draughtsman and writer will contribute. He 
has caught the picturesqueness and squalor, the variety and monotony, 
the beauty, the color, the romance of this decaying Oriental city. The 
illustrations and text, being from the same hand, supplement each other 
in a very effective manner, making the article a complete and charming 
picture. 

The scene of “ Sidney,” Mrs. Deland’s novel, which is one of the chief 
features of the January Aiélantic, is laid in a manufacturing town, and 
introduces us to the hero and heroine,—in fact to the dramatis personz 
of the story. It is evident that a moral problem will be proposed to the 
reader before it is ended. Dr. Holmes writes about old age. He says, 
“There is one gratification an old author can afford a certain class of 
critics,—that, namely, of comparing him as he is with what he was. If 
the ablest of them will only write long enough, and keep on writing, 
there is no pop-gun that cannot reach him.” He closes with verses to 
the eleven ladies who presented him with a silver loving-cup. The 
“ Forgotten Celebrity ” of Mr. Cook’s initial paper is John Dickinson, the 
author of “Letters from a Farmer of Pennsylvania.” Another political 
article, “The United States Pension Office,” by Gaillard Hunt, contains 
some suggestions as to the reform of the present pension system. The 
short story of the number is one of Miss Jewett’s best New England 
dialect sketches, called “The Quest of Mr. Teaby.” Agnes Repplier 
writes delightfully about “English Love-Songs,” and gives a series of 
quotations to illustrate the subject. “A Precursor of Milton,” a certain 
Avitus, Bishop of Vienne in the fifth century, forms also the subject of 
an interesting paper. Mr. Aldrich’s “Echo Song,” in a most unusual 
and graceful metre, and Miss Thomas’s “Mens Sana,” are lasting con- 
tributions to poetry. 

The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for January is an etching by 
Leopold Flameng of Meissonier’s famous painting “The Halt.” M. 
Flameng is one of the best of living etchers and this is an admirable 
example of his werk. The special interest which attaches to this pic- 
ture is that it is the first etching done by the famous French etcher for 
this magazine. The opening paper is most appropriate to the season. 
It is on “ The Nativity of our Lord,” as depicted in the National Gal- 
lery. Excellent reproductions are given from the paintings by Fra 
Angelico, Botticelli; Rembrandt and the early Flemish School. Follow- 
ing this comes an “In Memoriam” of Jules Depré, by Ernest Chesneau. 
We are given the concluding “Stroll through the Peabody Museum at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts,” by 8S. R. Koehler, accompanying which is a 
portrait of George Peabody after the original of G. F. Watts. “Hope 
Nursing Love” is a page picture after Sir Joshua, and then we come to 
a biographical and critical sketch of Carl Haag, by Frederick Wedmore. 
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Reproductions of the most characteristic of the artist’s paintings are 
given. “ Wild Wales” is the subject of a well-illustrated paper, and 
then we are told “ What a Memorial Window Should Be.” The notes 
are full and comprehensive and keep the reader well posted in the art 
news of the world. 


Outing, for January, is a most excellent number. The illustrations are 
superb, and the reading matter very good. We note “Wabun Anung,” 
a tale of hunting in the Great Lake Region, illustrated, by Henry Sand- 
ham. “The Merits and Defects of the National Guard,” illustrated, by 
Lieut. W. R. Hamilton, is an important contribution to the literature of 
the American militia. ‘“ Brant Shooting on Smith’s Island,” by Alexan- 
der Hunter, tells sportsmen where good shooting may be had at this 
season of the year. “Alligator Shooting in Florida,” by J. M. Murphy, 
graphically describes a different kind of sport. A most readable and 
instructive paper is that by W. I. Lincoln Adams, on “Instantaneous 
Photography.” This article is richly illustrated. One of the most inter- 
esting papers in the number is C. H. Shinn’s “ Wintering in California,” 
with numerous illustrations. The Editorial Department and Records 
are, as usual, replete with information on sporting events. 


A feature of especial interest in the January Lippincott’s is the publi- 
cation of the first part of some unpublished manuscript of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s—a wierd tale entitled “ The Elixir of Life.” - This is a ver- 
sion of the theme of “ The Bloody Footstep,” also treated by Hawthorne 
in “ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” etc. Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who edits the 
manuscript, by drawing attention to the similarities and discrepancies 
between this and other versions, presents an interesting study of the 
great remancer’s methods of work, and, by paraphrasing such portions 
of the manuscript as are repeated in the published stories above named, 
imparts to the whole the character of a complete and rounded tale. 
“Nathaniel Parker Willis” is the theme of R. H. Stoddard’s latest study 
of American authors. This paper is one of a series of critical articles 
which Mr. Stoddard has contributed to Lippincott’s, all of which have a 
peculiar value, owing to the writer’s personal acquaintance with the sub- 
jects of his sketches. Willis, who has fallen into comparative obscurity, 
certainly enjoyed a most brilliant past—a past which Mr. Stoddard resus- 
citates for us in a very entertaining manner. 


The first issue of Chat was a good one; the second, a Christmas num- 
ber, is better. The American Women’s College Papers are continued by 
Miss Jacqueline S. Epes, of Augusta Seminary, Virginia, who writes most 
interestingly on Southern Life and Character. The stories for this num- 
ber are well selected, and the chapters in that bright boys’ and girls’ 
narrative, “ Erling the Bold,” a tale of the Norse Sea Kings, are extremely 


fascinating. 
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EXCHANGES, 


One recognizes at a glance the hand of a superior master in the opening 
- article of the Cornell Magazine,on “A Plea for Biblical Scholarship at 

Cornell,” even before he notices that it is written by a professor. So 
also with “Here and There in the Library.” This work by professors 
and learned alumni raises the tone of the magazine much above the 
ordinary college monthly, but they take away the distinctively student 
character which a paper “conducted by the students” ought to have. 

The “Speech of Hon. H. W. Grady,” which opens the November 
number of the Virginia University Magazine, is very appropriate now that 
he has so recently been called to his reward. A description of the 
Shenandoah Valley is worthy of remark. The poetry of the number is 
not up to the standard. 

The Vassar Misc. for December, prints an illustrated Christmas poem, 
which serves to prettily distinguish the number from its fellows. 

We quote the first stanza of a sonnet in the Williams Lit.: 



































** Adown a path with fresh-blown flowers fair, 
Past fields sweet scented with the breath of June, 
Sweet Love went tripping of an afternoon, 





Her careless tresses floating in the air. 

But as she wandered blithely here and there, 
And trilled a merry roundelay, too soon 
Came Pride and hushed the ripple of her tune 
And bound decorously her flying hair.’’ 


THE CAROL SINGER 


“Gentiles all, or knights or ladies, 
Happiness be yours, alway ! 

Dance and carolling our trade is, 
But we sing for love to-day. 


“ Merry lads and dainty lasses 
Trip beneath the mistletoe ; 
Dance to sound of clinking glasses, 
Bells are ringing o’er the snow. 





** By the look that on your face is, 
Sweet, my song is worth a kiss ; 

There is weeping in cold places, 
We must laugh the more in this. 


** Gentiles all, or knights or ladies, 
Happiness be yours, alway ! 
Dance and carolling our trade is, 
But we sing for love to-day.” 
— Yale Lit. 
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WYNDHAM TOWERS. Taos. Barty Aupricu. (Hoventon, Mirriin 
& Co., Boston anp New York.) 

A narrative poem of considerable length and more merit. As a narra. 
tive it is entertaining and unique; as a poem in blank verse it abounds 
in poetic imagery and artistic touches. The author needs no introduc- 
tion to the American public, who will, we may be sure, welcome this his 
latest production in the charming costume in which the publishers have 
dressed it for the holiday season. Mr. Aldrich gives us a hint as to his 
idea, in the form which the poem takes, in the preface. “It was part of 
the author’s design,” he says, “ however far he may have fallen from it, 
to give his narrative something of the atmosphere and color of the 
period in which the action takes place, though the story is supposed to 
be told at a later date.” The period alluded to is the Elizabethan era, 
and it seems to us that in many respects Mr. Aldrich has accomplished 
the aim he had in view. We are told of the younger son of an English 
noble, who, absent on a journey of adventure, still dreamed of home: 

“Ah, and softer dreams he had 
Of an unnamed and sweetest mystery, 
And from the marble of his soul’s desire 
Heaved out the white ideal of his love — 
A new Pygmalion. All things drew him home, 
This mainly.”’ 


BETWEEN TIMES. Watrer Learnep. (FRepericK A. Stoxses & Bro., 
New York.) 
Mr. George P. Lathrop opens this charming little collection of poetry 
with a few appropriate verses to the author: 


“ True are your verses, Walter, true 
And full of merry lights and laughter, 
With deeper tones that tremble through 
The laugh, and linger long, long after.’’ 


That this is a just estimate of Mr. Learned’s work one need only read 
of a few of his verses to be assured. It is a book well adapted to the 
holiday season, of mingled music and mirth and mistletoe. Bright and 
entertaining in the extreme as they are, this is not their only merit, for 
often one catches glimpses of a deeper meaning between the lines, and 
often pure poetry of the more philosophic character. Perhaps, as an 
illustration, we might quote from 
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MY TRUE LOVE. 






“Do you know to what kingdom my true love belongs, 
To the earth or the sky or the sea? 
She belongs to them all, aye, every one, 
For she’s all of the world to me. 








































“ There are flashes of gold in her hair, 
And her teeth are the pearls of the sea ; - 
There is heaven’s own blue in her eyes, 
So she’s all of the world to me.”” 


SESAME AND LILIES. By Jonn Rusxkry. (Curcaco: A. C. McCiure 
& Co. $1.) 


In these three lectures Mr. Ruskin touches very closely the ‘every-day 
life of every individual who thinks and feels. In the preface, written in 
1871, he says that the book was written “while my energies were still 
unbroken and my temper unfretted,” and adds that they are the chief 
truths which he is chiefly thankful to have learned and taught. Per- 
haps a quotation from the second lecture, which is a sequel to the first, 
will give a better idea of the spirit of them both than any words: “The 
question specially proposed to you in the first, namely, How and What 
to Read, rose out of afar deeperone, * * * namely, Why to Read. 
I want you to feel with me, that whatever advantage we possess in the 
present day, in the diffusion of education and of literature, can only be 
rightly used by any of us when we have apprehended clearly what edu- 
cation is to lead to, and literature to teach.” The clear type and substan- 
tial yet elegant binding carry out Mr. Ruskin’s own ideas, expressed in 
the preface, in regard to the physical effect of books, and at the same 
time form a worthy setting to the elevation of thought and purity of 
diction. 


THE UNITED STATES, ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. By 
ALEXANDER Jonnston, LL.D. (New York: CHARLES ScriBNer’s 
Sons.) 

No words of ours are needed to introduce to our readers this the last 
work of our late beloved Professor, who had endeared himself to us all 
by his personality, as well as made himself known and respected to the 
world of thought by his clear logical and authoritative treatment. The 
volume contains the matter that originally appeared in the Encyclopzedia 
Britannica on the History and Constitution of the United States. The 
only additions to this article will be found in the notes descriptive of 
the admission of the new States, and the election of Harrison and Morton. 
The work shows clearly by the analysis and arrangement of material 
what a firm and comprehensive grasp his mind had of our country’s 
history, and the spirit which inspired it. Nothing can exceed its value 
as a condensed and concentrated essence of the knowledge which every 
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intelligent citizen should have of the origin, development and genius of 
American civilization. 





































THREE DRAMAS OF EURIPIDES. By Wm. C. Lawton. (Hovau- 
TON, Mirruix & Co.: Boston.) 


The idea which this book embodies is most happy. The beauties of 
the Greek dramatists are generally confined to the few who are acquainted 
with the language in which they were written ; but there are many who 
would be appreciative did it come within their power. To bring these 
dramas before such in an intelligent manner, is the aim of the writer. 

The writer himself puts forth his intention with clearness. He says, 
“The present volume of essays is intended as a contribution to literature, 
not to classical philology.” His chief desire is, “to make this group of 
ancient dramas intelligible and interesting to the wider circle of men 
and women who are lovers of good literature.” The volume opens with 
an essay “On the Origin and Spirit of Attic Tragedy.” Then follow trans- 
lations of “The Alkestis,” “The Media,” “The Hippolytus,” and an 
“Epilogue.” The Epilogue being a closing essay. The plays are given 
in full, with many appropriate and excellent explanations, comments 
and elucidations interspersed. 

The author had a noble conception, and has performed his work in a 
manner most interesting and commendable. 


HYPNOTISM: ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT. By Freprix 
BsornstrOmM, MJD. (New York: Humsoipr Pusiisuine Co., 30c.) 


Hypnotism, more popularly known as mesmerism, is of late claiming 
much attention among medical men. There can be no doubt that animal 
magnetism is developing a great force over the physical and mental 
qualities of the patient, and who can foretell the benefits that may accrue 
in the future from a wise use of this mysterious power? Great discre- 
tion and discriminating power must be used in its investigation, and the 
author urgently requests none to attempt it except those having the 
requisite medical knowledge and sense of responsibility, as the power of 
abuse is almost greater than that of use. This book treats, in a thorough 
manner, of its discovery, growth and present status. It gives the phys- 
ical and psychical effects of the hypnotic sleep, and expresses the opinion 
that, in so far as it affects the imagination, it may be used as a remedial 
agent, and also in soothing and invigorating the patient. It is also 
claimed that by hypnotism negligent and lazy and also mentally weak 
students may be aroused to successful efforts. This is one of the most 
interesting, if perhaps less useful, numbers of the “ Humboldt Library,’ 
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A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS IN PROSE. Epirep sy Anna L, 
Warp. (New York: T. Y. Crowett & Co.; $2.) 

Every one understands the importance of a wisely-selected quotation 
to illustrate or express one’s thought. But this quotation must be going 
my way, as Emerson says, “and being better mounted than I, give me a 
cast, as we say.” But “one must be a wise reader to quote wisely and 
well,” unless he possesses this excellent compilation, which will give 
him the quotable sayings of every one who has committed his thoughts 
to English prose or that of the dead Janguages. The book isa companion 
to the same author’s “‘ Quotations From the Poets,” and gives us, ina 
well indexed volume, arranged under subjects in alphabetical order, all 
utterances which seemed to the author worthy of preservation because 
of their “terseness, beauty or originality.” The largest number are 
taken from standard English authors, but Americans have their full 
share, as do also writers of Continental Europe. It will prove of special 
value to every class of students, and we cordially advise our readers to 
possess themselves of its practical usefulness. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS. (Boston: Hovenron, Mirriin & Co.) 

This is in brown cloth and contains both first and second series. It is 
needless to speak of the value of these essays which have long since 
become standard and deserve a prominent place in every library. But 
it gives us pleasure to announce that they now come to us in a new 
setting, both series in one volume, printed in clear type which is attrac- 
tive to the eye and delightful to read. The binding presents a modest 
but handsome appearance. The characteristic of the publishers as seen 
in this volume and in all their publications is neatness, clearness and 
beauty. 


IN AND AROUND BERLIN. By Minerva B. Norton. (Curcaco: 
A. C. McCiure & Co. $1.) 

Berlin is becoming more and more a place of winter sojourn for 
Americans, and this book is the very interesting and readable account 
of a winter thus spent. The writer seems to have assimilated the spirit 
of German civilization and here portrays the results of her observations 
in German society, ways and customs. The chapters which will most 
repay reading, are those on “ Family and Social Life,” ‘“‘ Education ”’ and 
“Churches.” The author finds that many of the customs of this phleg- 
matic and beer-drinking people at first strike Americans with surprise, 
and there are many in which the surprise is pleasing and the copying 
of them would be beneficial to us. Especially is this so with regard to 
social etiquette, but in the majority of cases, we would be better satisfied 
with our own institutions. All for which the publishers are responsible 
reflects much credit on them and is beyond criticism. 
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THE MAID OF ORLEANS. By W. H. Davenport Anams. (PuHiua- 
DELPHIA: J. B. Lipprncorr Co. $1.25.) 


The story of Jeanne D'Arc will always, from its very nature, appeal to 
the heart of man. It is a story of wondrous love and pity for the poor 
and wretched. Jeanne loved all that was suffering, and therefore loved 
France most ofall. The “ unselfish patriotism, sublime self-sacrifice and 
touching piety,” which she displayed, awoke in the breasts of the people 
just struggling out of the abyss into which feudalism had plunged them, 
the first spark of patriotism the world had ever known. The volume 
tells, in a straightforward way and in good English, the story of the early 
life of this wonderful Maid, how she was connected with the great war 
of the English in France, how she was tempted tried and condemned 
by that scheming and pernicious order, the Jesuits. It will pay us to 
read it, not only as history, but also to soften our hearts toward our 
fellow-man. 


BULLET AND SHELL. By Geo. F. Wiiiiams. (New York: Forps, 
Howarp & HuLBERt.) 


Though we have read many histories of the late war, none have 
touched so responsive a chord as this, coming from the pen of one who 
went through all the hardships of a private in the ranks. It has the 
ring of freshness, and sounds as though it was composed on the battle- 
field. The author was war correspondent of a New York daily at the 
time, and served under “ Little Mac,” Pope, Burnside, Hooker, Meade, 
Grant, concerning all of whom he gives his opinion. The book abounds 
in adventure, and is illustrated by the sketches of one who was pictorial 
correspondent of a newspaper during the war and whose. work is done 
from memory and material in his posession, and thus enhance greatly 
the interest of the reader. We heartily endorse the book as one which 
all will enjoy in reading, but especially the boys. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. Epwarp Betiamy. (New York Anp Boston: 
Hoveuton, Mirruin & Company.) 


“Two Hundred and Thirty-fifth Thousand” speaks for itself. No 
book of the kind has ever enjoyed such a wide-spread sale. Those who 
have read Mr. Bellamy’s book unite in urging those who have not to lose 
no time in accomplishing such an agreeable duty, for duty it is to any 
one who takes an interest in the problems of social science, or pretends 
to keep pace with the reading public in even a most cursory knowledge 
of the best literature of the day. In no book of the time is interest and 
instruction so pleasantly united. The author’s views may be extreme, 
but they commend themselves to the attention of all. 
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(FREpD- 





LUCILE. Vienerre Epition. Itiustratep. Owen MErepirTH. 
erick A. Stoxes & Bro., New York.) 

So many finely illustrated books are appearing at this time that it is 
almost impossible to admire them all as much as they deserve. The 
present edition of Mr. Meredith’s masterpiece is certainly one of the 
most artistically illustrated books of the season. In many instances the 
illustrator may not have depicted the heroine in a fashion fully up to 
the ideal in the minds of many readers, but the figures are graceful and 
striking, and the faces are pretty and appropriate, so that it is with a 
feeling of unalloyed pleasure that we once more read this poem, with 
fresh aid to our imagination in the shape of numerous illustrations. 


EARLY BRITAIN. By Atrrep J. Cuurcu. Srory or tHe Nations 
Serres. (New York: G. P. Purnam’'s Sons. $1.50.) 


This story of the Nations Series continues to grow and enlarge by 
additions, which increase the good reputation the series has obtained. 
In story form the episodes and important events in the history of early 
Britain is presented to the reader from the time prior to the invasion of 
the Romans to the Norman Conquest. Fifty-nine illustrations and maps 
adorn the pages and make the book very attractive. The book is one 
both for general reading and for reference, and is a worthy companion 
to the other excellent “Stories” which have been issued. 


PAWNEE HERO STORIES AND FOLK TALES. By Geo. B. Grin- 
NELL. (New York: Forest anp Srream Pusuisnine Co.) 


Nothing can be of more ethnological or philological use than the old 
myths and early tales of nations. Such are the early Greek and Roman 
myths, and the stories of the Northmen. The Hero Stories and Folk 
Tales of our own Indians are rich in interest, and, doubtless, are of use 
in the way hinted at above. The Pawnees were among the most power- 
ful of our aboriginal tribes, but are rapidly dying away. These stories 
are given just as they were told by the Indians, without embellishment 
of any kind, and are a faithful picture of Pawnee nature. The second 
part of the volume, consisting of notes on the Pawnee origin, customs, in 
war and peace, religious and later history, prepare us for the better un- 
derstanding of that which goes before, and form a fitting end to the 
book. 


MAN AND HIS WORLD. By Joun Darsy. (Pumapetpnia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $1.) 
This is truly a singular book. A portion of the work was written some 
twenty years ago, when the writer says he was “ wholly a Platonist,” and 
afterwards published under the title, “ Two Thousand Years After.” The 
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second part, containing the author’s “ Philosophy of the Eternal Now,” 
is added, and the whole given to the public under the above title. The 
book is written after the Socratic method, being a series of imaginary 
discourses between Socrates, Protagoras, Ceb2s, Appollodoris and others, 
and in this respect is remarkably well done. If the author intended that 
his philosophy should have the vagueness and uncertainty of the ancient 
writings, he has also succeeded. In the introduction he says of his own 
work, “the author, for himself, has to confess that there are times in 
which the pages are as dead paper to him, while at other times, on the 
contrary, something or other illumines and vivifies him.” 


RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. By Samvet Jonnson, LL.D. 
(Cuicaco: A.C. McCiure & Co. $1.) 

This tale has been honored by a world-wide popularity which was 
instantaneous with its first publication in 1759. Leigh Hunt says of it: 
“For a model of grave and majestic language, ‘ Rasselas’ will claim, per- 
haps, the first place in English composition.” Well-chosen ‘selections 
from Boswell’s Johnson, giving an account of the origin of the work 
and other interesting particulars, form the introduction to this edition 
of this literary gem. The unpretentious elegance and inexpensiveness, 
which have crowned the efforts of the publishers to make it appeal to 
the book-lover’s tastes, fourm a setting which only serves to enhance the 
value of the precious stone in the centre. 


HENRIETTE, OR A CORSICAN MOTHER. By Francois Coppée. 
(New York: Worrtuinaton Co. 75c.) 


Francois Coppée is undoubtedly the coming popular French writer. 
His special forte is “ short stories.” “ Henriette ” being one of the longest, 
is, at the same time, one of the best. The plot turns on illicit love. The 
question whether such a tale should rank high has been decided in the 
affirmative, in the case of Adam Bede. And in this case, also, we must 
_ give a qualified assent. Henriette has more good points than Hetty 
Sorrel, and elicits a stronger sympathy from the reader; while Madame 
Bernard, in her stern purity and virtue, may be compared to Dinah Mor- 
ris. Coppée is no more an English writer than he isan English man; he 
is essentially French. But the discreet and careful translator has removed 
all objections here, and we can cheerfully recommend the work to mature 
minds. 


MAGDALEN’S FORTUNES. By W.Hetmsurc. (New York: Worts- 
tncTon Co. 75c.) 

This translation, by Mrs. J. W. Davis, forms an addition to the litera- 
ture as well as to the fiction of the language. Magdalen tells her own 
story and relates what befalls her after the death of her parents. It is 
very exciting and full of misfortune and love. It is bound and printed 
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in Worthington’s well-known and pleasing style and is embellished by 
excellent photogravure illustrations. It is one of the best of their 
“International Library.” 


THE GARDEN OF ARMIDA. By Anne 8. Coomps. (New York: 
CasseLt & Co. 50c.) 

The great requisite of young people in their leisure hours is a healthy 
and elevating fiction. This want Messrs. Cassell & Co. are filling in 
their Sunshine Series of choice fiction. The excellent plots, simple 
chaste language, and good English for which the publication of this 
firm are noted, are by no means of lower standard in this, the latest 
volume of that series, than in former ones. The story is a healthy love 
tale, the heroine being a widow, and will well repay the reading to one 
who has time to spend in this way. 


BACKGAMMON AND DRAUGHTS. (New York: Freperick A. 
Sroxes & Bro.) 

Backgammon and checker-boards being generally made in one, the 
games seem to be inseparably connected, but the latter game is by far 
the more scientific, and is particularly useful as an exercise of the mind 
as well as most exciting and interesting. This book is a thorough ex- 
position of the two games, with tables and explanations of the various 
problems which arise. Every lover of these games should possess the 
work. 


QUESTIONS FOR DEBATE. (New York: Sociery ror Po.rricay 
Epucation. 25c.) 


This neat and handy little tract is much more worthy one’s attention 
than appears on its surface. It covers the ground-work of politics and 
economics in its questions which are clearly and succinctly stated. It 
also gives an outline of a constitution and by-laws of a debating club, 
together with subjects for essays and terms for defining the subjects 
treated. 


THE HOME OF WM. SHAKESPEARE. (Cuicaco anp New York: 
Fiemine H. Reve tt.) 


This is a most exquisite little book, arranged for the holiday season, 
consisting of a series of excellent etchings illustrating Stratford-on- 
Avon, with exceedingly appropriate quotations taken from his own 
writings. It is bound with orange ribbon, and makes a very nice 
present. 
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PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. By W. E. Ayrton, F. R. S., &c. (Cas- 
sELL & Co., New York. $2.50.) 

This is not a book made to order to fit a lot of cuts and give a general 
idea of the whole circle of the electrical sciences. It reveals the facts in 
the science of electricity, and by showing how to weigh and measure 
each, is an interesting and thorough introduction to the exact commer- 
cial measure of electrical quantities. It makes the terms volé, ohm, 
ampere, &c., at once familiar; inspires the learner with confidence in 
the fact that the newest and most marvelous of the sciences is also the 
most clear and exact when taught by one able to instruct the novice. 
This the author can do well, because he knows his subject thoroughly, 
and has had a long and successful experience in giving the young such 
practical knowledge of electricity as will enable them to make their 
living by it; but the order of topics is different from that usually em- 
ployed; plunging at once into the idea of current, because currents are 
employed in every-day life; taking tension next, and considering resist- 
ance last, because knowledge of this implies ideas of curren*jand poten- 
tial differences. 


THE ROMANCE OF DOLLARD. By Mrs. Mary H. Catnerwoop. 
(New York: Tue Century Co. $1.25.) 

“One of the most notable feats of arms in American annals” is what 
Francis Parkman, the historian, says in a preface, of the exploit which 
forms the basis of this story. Almost all the dramatis persone are his- 
torical, except the heroine. The thrilling exploit over which the author 
skillfully throws the exquisite perfume of love, is that ever-loved and 
celebrated expedition of sixteen gallant Frenchmen under Adam Dollard 
(or Daulac), who, in a terrible and desperate battle at the foot of Long 
Saunt, completely broke the spirit of the Iroquois, and purchased with 
their lives a long period of rest and prosperity for New France. Mlle. 
Laval-Montmorency, a high-born French lady, having loved Dollard in 
Old France, is drawn by her love to follow him to the New World, and, 
having come in a shipload of the “ king’s girls,” she meets unexpectedly 
with Dollard at Quebec and marries him there. After the starting of 
the famous expedition, guided by Massawippa, the half-breed daughter 
of a Christian Huron Chief, she arrives at the scene of battle in time to 
share her husband's danger and die in his arms. Mrs. Catherwood has 
here invaded a new field of fiction, and if the exploration is carried on 
as it has been begun, we may expect a series of novels as thrilling and 
as popular as those of Cooper. 


INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE. By Hiram Corson, LL.D. 
(Boston: D.C. Heats & Co.) 

English is fast becoming classic, and William Shakespeare is its chief 

exponent. Anything that will aid in studying or understanding thi 
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greatest English poet and playwright is a decided advance for education. 
This “ Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare” is just such an addition. 
It has been prepared more especially as a text-book, with an addition of 
eighteen pages of questions for examination. It is the aim of the author, 
as he states in his preface, to indicate to the student some lines of Shakes- 
pearian study which may serve to introduce him to the study of the 
plays as plays. The treatise is opened by a valuable introduction, chiefly 
biographical. Of the special lines of study introduced, the most inter- 
esting are “ Shakespeare’s Verse,” in which the author traces its develop- 
ment, “ Distinctive Use of Verse and Prose in Shakespeare’s Plays,” 
“The Latin and Anglo-Saxon Elements of Shakespeare’s English, and 
the Monosyllabic Vocabulary, in their relations to the Intellectual, the 
Emotional, and the Dramatic.” There are also commentaries on six 
plays which aim to present points of view which, according to the 
author, are demanded for a proper appreciation of Shakespeare’s general 
attitude towards things, and his resultant dramatic art. The moral 
spirit as distinguished from a moralizing spirit, etc. The bibliography 
and foot-notes are also valuable. An interesting and instructive style is 
maintained throughout. The author has certainly succeeded in his 
object and students will accept the work with the deepest gratitude. 


A MIDSUMMER DRIVE THROUGH THE PYRENEES. By Epwin 
Asa Dix, M.A. (New York anp Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons 
$1.75.) 

Books concerning the Pyrenees are rare, and good books exceedingly 
so. Till within recent years the charms of that region have been com- 
paratively unknown. But now it is becoming realized that the “ French 
Alps” vie with the Italian in the grandeur and sublimity of its scenery 
and historical interest. Instead of reproducing the picture upon canvas, 
the artist has simply put the effect in words, and the result is a magnifi- 
cent panorama of the whole region, which is so true to nature that, with 
but very little effort of the imagination, we are among the company of 
travellers and enjoying nature’s own portfolio. That is the true test of 
descriptive style. It abounds in rhythmic flights, and here and there 
interesting points of history. All along our journey we are made 
acquainted with numerous and interesting characters—native inhabit- 
ants. It is not only a faithful bit of description, but also a literary gem. 
It is tastefully embellished with twenty-five illustrations, eightof which 
are full-page. The name of G. P. Putnam’s Sons is sufficient guarantee 
for the book typographically. As the work of an ex-fellow in history of 
our own University, we read the book with increased interest. 


HERE AND THERE IN YUCATAN. By Auice D. Le Pionecezon. 
(New York: Jonn W. Lovett Co. 50c.) 

America seems to have been the home in ancient times of a highly 

civilized race. Vestiges of this race are left in Mexico and Central 
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America, and especially in Yucatan among the Mayas. This book is the 
result of a several years sojourn in this country, and contains many 
interesting facts about their modes of life, religion, etc. Here is found 
a relic of the ancient family life in a form of communism almost perfect, 
The property is held in common and the meals are prepared in one 
house, ‘each family coming to it for food. Not a few of the tribes are 
idolatrous, although there are many Catholic priests throughout the 
country. The chapters on the superstitious fables and traditions are very 
interesting. The chapter devoted to “The Lost Literature of the 
Mayas,” gives some information useful to literary antiquarians, and the 
whole is illustrated with several artistically executed photogravures. 
Several of the papers have been published in the newspapers and peri- 
odicals. 


THE LAMENT OF DIVES. By Watrer Besant. (New Yore: F. F. 
Lovett & Co. 30c.) 

The name of Walter Besant is guarantee that the book is worthy of 
attention: The principal characters are a young millionaire—discon- 
tented because he has nothing to work for, and wearied by the importu- 
nities of beggars—and a penniless young barrister, whose only trouble is 
that he cannot entertain his friends, and has to work for his living. By 
means of a magic fluid, they change souls, and each finds himself to 
have retained all his good qualities and lost all his bad. The change is 
to last three months, but at the end of that time such complications 
have arisen, especially in the matter of sweethearts, that they agree to 
remain changed. They therefore break the magic phial, and the trans- 
formed barrister goes on in his newly earned reputation as a socialistic 
reformer, while the new millionaire continues to make others happy 

| and to endow colleges and administer charity. It is a very ingenious 
5! and interesting book, aud will vie with “She” as a work of the imagina- 
tion. 
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CALENDAR. 





CALENDAR. 


Nov. 26rn.—J. C. Van Dyke’s third lecture; subject, “Tone, Light and 
Shade.” 

Dec. 2p.—Grand celebration over the championship in foot-ball. 

Dec. 3p.—J. C. Van Dyke’s fourth lecture; subject, “ The Perspective.” 
«Meeting of the foot-ball eleven at Nassau Hotel. Edgar Allen Poe 
unanimously elected Captain for the coming year. 

Dec. 4rH.—Meeting of the Senior Class. Adoption of the Constitution 
governing Class Day elections......Clio Hall Sophomore Oratorical contest 
—first prize, John Van Ness; second prize, V. Lansing Collins ; honor- 
able mention, C. P. Butler. 

Dec. 5ra.—First concert of the season by the Glee and Banjo Clubs, at 
Princeton.......Senior assembly. 

Dec. 6ru.—Lecture on Delphi by Prof. William C. Lawton........Glee 
and Banjo Clubs’ concert at Lawrenceville. 


The Finest Confections, The Finest Chocolates, 
The Finest Assortment of Bonbonnieres. 
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Mellow | 
atiet | “ye | Ginger 
Wafers, | : basta 
Black 
Hickorynut — EST | Wateut 
Bar, Bar 
, OF THE AGE 4 
ews S ebecmeene | | Molessse 
Olasses 
Butter E POUND TIN $ ree 
com, 5 CTS.PER Almond 
& Nougatine, 
Filbert 
INVENTORS AND SOLE MANU Hand Plait 
Nougatine, SW.COR2T! RMARKET STS. oo aad ° Mint. 
a ote otto 2 my th Ayla 
Marrons Guacés, CreaM Branpy CHERRIES, 


SUITABLE FOR SELECT PRESENTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Southwest Corner 12th and Market Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


























